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Where weight and expense are partners 


It is estimated that reducing the empty weight of a 
railroad car one ton means an annual operating 
saving of $17.97 per car. The high weight-strength 
ratio of the “Moly” steels used in car construction 
permits an average reduction of 4.5 tons per car. 
Result: $89.85 annual savings per car. 

That is vitally important itself. But — Moly steels 
are also exceptionally well fitted to withstand the 
terrific manhandling, abuse and corrosion that is the 
ordinary lot of rolling stock. Lower operating costs 


plus longer service permit greater profits. 


Visit the Climax exhibit in 
booth 116 at the Foundry 
and Allied Industries Expo- 
sition in Detroit, May 4-9. 


cuts cost 


Your steel problems may be—probably are —“differ- 
ent.” They may involve creep strength or fatigue 
strength, or temper brittleness, or just plain fabricat- 
ing economy. Whatever they are, it will pay you to 
investigate Molybdenum. 

The wide experience of the engineers in our ex- 
perimental laboratories is at your disposal. Our 
technical book, “Molybdenum,” 
“The Moly Matrix.” will gladly be sent you on request. 


and our news-sheet, 


Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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So powerful are the unbalanced forces tearing 
away at engine bolts, that one road was com- 
pelled to renew 50% of its frame bolts at each 
shopping. » » » The old material was not equal 
to the greater stresses caused by the speeding 
up of operation.» » » But, by using engine bolts 
of Agathon Alloy Steel, replacements were 


reduced to a negligible quantity. » » » Agathon 
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Republic Steel 


COR PORATION 


ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


Engine Bolt Steel possesses the fatigue resistance 
that in the past made iron the favored material, 
but it has the necessary high tensile strength to 
hold without stretching. » » » Agathon Engine Bolt 
Steel is uniform and free from the slag pockets, 
seams and inclusions. It is the modern engine bolt 
material developed for modern railroading. Write 


Republic, Dept. RA, for complete information. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Unemployment and Production 


President Roosevelt, in a recent radio address raised 
very directly questions regarding the causes and rem- 
edies of continuing unemployment. He said: “While 
the total production of America is about back to the 
high point before the depression, only a little more than 
80 per cent as many human beings are engaged in turn- 
ing out that production. * * * It seems reasonable, 
therefore, that industry can contribute in great measure 
to the increase of employment if industry as a whole 
will undertake reasonable reductions of hours of work, 
while, at the same time, they keep the individual’s pay 
envelope at least as large as it is today.” 

Throughout the depression the Railway Age has con- 
tended that the only way largely and lastingly to re- 
duce unemployment is to increase production in private 
industry. Is it, then, a fact that total production “is 
about back to the high point before the depression,” 
and that great unemployment continues in spite of 
this? There is available only one measure of the 
changes that have occurred in total production in all 
the industries of the United States. This is railroad 
freight loadings. They are only an approximate meas- 
ure, because unquestionably a somewhat larger part 
of the total products of the country is now shipped via 
other carriers than was the case before the depression. 
This, however, does not alter the fact that railroad 
loadings are still the only available measure of total 
production. What do they indicate? 


Production as Indicated by Freight Loadings 


Total railroad loadings in 1929 were 52,828,000 cars. 
In the worst twelve months of the depression—the year 
ended on April 1, 1933—they were 27,100,000 cars, or 
481% per cent less than in 1929, In the year ended 
on April 1, 1936, they were 31,915,000 cars, or 40 
per cent less than in 1929. in the first fourteen weeks 
of 1936 they were 35 per cent less than in the cor- 
responding weeks of 1929. These figures indicate that 
during the last year production has been only about 
60 per cent as large, and during the first one-third 
of this year only about 65 per cent as large, as it was 
during 1929. 

Allowing for the most extreme assumption that 
could with any reason be made regarding the portion 
of their freight the railways have lost during the de- 
pression to other carriers, these figures demonstrate 
that the total production of all industries is not now 
much more than two-thirds as large as at the “high 
point before the depression.” If there are now 80 
per cent as many employed as before the depression, 
it follows that, as compared with the pre-depression 





period, total employment is now relatively larger than 
total production. 

When we turn to statistics of some of the largest 
employing industries, we find. confirmation of what 
railroad statistics indicate regarding present total pro- 
duction. For example, total contracts for building con- 
struction in the first quarter of 1936 were 60 per cent 
less than in the first quarter of 1929. This not only 
accounts for the continuing large unemployment in the 
building industry, but helps to. explain why railroad 
loadings are still so much less than in 1929. Under 
conditions of prosperity the railroads derive a rela- 
tively large part of the freight business from the build- 
ing industry ; and a complete revival of building would 
largely restore railroad loadings. 


’ 


Wages in “Industry” and Unemployment 


Let us now consider what the President said in the 
second sentence above quoted from his address. It in 
effect urged “industry” to “contribute in great mea- 
sure to the increase of employment” by undertaking 
“reasonable reductions of hours of work, while, at the 
same time, they keep the individual’s pay envelope 
at least as large as it is today.” This would involve 
increases of hourly wages. Would reductions of hours 
of work in industry, accompanied by advances in 
hourly wages, as proposed, increase employment? This 
was the method tried by the defunct N.R.A. 

What is “industry?” The word as used does not 
mean all kinds of productive, merchandising, profes- 
sional and other pursuits that give employment. It re- 
fers to four large branches of industry in which less 
than 40 per cent of the workers of the country nor- 
mally are employed—manufacturing, mining, construc- 
tion and transportation and communication. To in- 
crease average hourly wages in these industries would 
increase their costs of production, prices and rates 
without increasing the incomes and purchasing power 
of the other 60 per cent of the “gainfully employed” 
population. 

The total national income is still at least 35 per cent 
less than in 1929. Obviously, the 60 per cent of the 
population that does not derive its income from “‘indus- 
try” could not buy as large a volume of industrial 
products with its present income if the costs, prices and 
rates of “industry” were increased by an advance in 
its hourly wages. The advances in hourly wages and 
prices caused by N.R.A. arrested the 35 per cent in- 
crease of production that occurred between March and 
July, 1933, and in consequence under N.R.A. the in- 
crease of employment was much smaller than predicted 
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by those responsible for it, and than would have 
occurred if there had never been an N.R.A. Curtail- 
ment of buying, production and employment undoubt- 
edly would be caused again by a renewal and intensi- 
fication of the same policies. 


Higher Railway Wages Reduce Employment 


We have had a recent example in the railroad indus- 
try of the way in which increase in the average hourly 
wage affects employment. Railroad gross earnings 
increased in both 1934 and 1935. The increase between 
1933 and 1935 was from $3,095,500,000 to $3,450,- 
500,000, or $355,000,000. This increase in gross earn- 
ings undoubtedly, in the absence of increases in hourly 
wages, would have caused a substantial increase in rail- 
road employment. But it was accompanied by advances 
in hourly wages which began on July 1, 1934, and were 
completed on April 1, 1935. In consequencé, the in- 
crease in number of employees that occurred in 1934 
was followed by a decline in 1935, and the increase in 
1935 over 1933 was almost negligible. The average 
number in 1933 was 971,196; in 1934, it was 1,007,702 
and in 1935 was 994,078. The small increase between 
1933 and 1935 was not because the payroll was not 
substantially increased. On the contrary, it increased 
from $1,404,000,000 in 1933 to $1,643,000,000 in 1935, 
or 17 per cent. 

Average annual compensation in 1933 was $1,445. 
At this average annual compensation the increase of 
$240,000,000 in the payroll between 1933 and 1935 
would have given employment to 165,000 additional 
men. But the actual net increase in the two years was 
less than 23,000. The reason why the number of em- 
ployees increased less than 2% per cent during two 
years when gross earnings increased 11% per cent and 
the total payroll 17 per cent was that the average hourly 
wage was increased from 62.9 cents in 1933 to 68.5 
cents in 1935, or 9 per cent. This increased the aver- 
age annual compensation of those actually employed 
from $1,445 to $1,653, or $108; but it prevented the 
increase in the payroll that actually occurred from caus- 
ing an increase in employment of 142,000 more than 
actually did occur. 

Would the railroads have employed more men if 
they had been able to? They did begin employing more 
as soon as they became able to. In the first eight 
months of 1935, when their gross earnings were about 
the same as in 1934, but their average hourly wage was 
higher, they had an average of 24,561 less employees 
than in the first eight months of 1934. But as soon 
as their traffic and gross earnings began substantially 
to increase, they began to increase employment; and 
in the four months October, 1935-January, 1936, in- 
clusive, it averaged 25,561 more than in the correspond- 
ing months of the previous years. 

Why did the traffic and gross earnings of the rail- 
ways increase? Because production in other industries 
increased. As long as production in other industries, 

and in consequence railway traffic, did not increase, the 
advance in the average hourly railway wage reduced 
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railway employment; and employment did not again 
increase, in spite of the advance in the hourly wage 
until after increased production and traffic had afforde 
the railways an increase in gross earnings sufficient 
to enable them to pay more employees. 

The railroad example affords a conclusive demon 
stration that advances in hourly wages, unaccompaniec 
by increased production, reduce employment, and tha 
the only means of increasing it is increased production 
Whatever will hinder increased production will hinde: 
increased employment. Advances in hourly wages in 
industry will hinder increased production. Conse 
quently they will hinder increased employment, n 
matter how much hours of work are reduced. 

The only way to increase employment is to increas« 
the means of paying employees. The only source fron 
which they can be paid is production. Total production 
is still only about two-thirds as large as in 1929. If it 
had increased as much during the last six years as it 
normally increased before it woul’ be at least 70 
per cent larger now than it is. Adopt the means neces- 
sary to restore production and its normal pre-depres- 
sion increase, and there will soon be no problem of 
unemployment. And there is absolutely no other way 
to solve the problem of unemployment. 


Pettengill Bill a Symbol 


In the Railway Age of April 11 we drew attention to 
the symbolic nature of the Pettengill bill for repeal of 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. This bill is a great deal more than a 
measure affording some practical and badly needed 
relief to the railroads. It is a definite indictment, to 
the effect that government regulation of the railroads 
has overreached itself and must now retreat. If private 
ownership is to continue in combination with govern- 
ment regulation, then certainly the point must come 
at some time where regulation must cease its encroach- 
ment on the functions of management. If this point 
never comes, if regulation goes always forward and the 
sphere of management continually shrinks, then the 
outcome cannot be other than outright government 
ownership. The Pettengill bill, aside from its merit 
of making competition in transportation somewhat more 
fair and equal, is a “dead line” so to speak—a frontier 
where regulation has overreached itself and is called 
upon to retreat. 

Seeing the bill in this ligut, we are highly gratified 
to have from its author, Congressman Samuel B. Pet 
tengill of Indiana, an indorsement of this view. Mr 
Pettengill writes in part as follows: 

I have just read with tremendous interest your editorial o' 
April 11, “Private Ownership Crisis Epitomized in Two Bills.” 

During the more than two years that I have champione: 
the “Pettengill bill’ I have said again and again that the bil! 


is much more important than the immediate objective that i 
drives at. If it passes the Senate as it has passed the Hous: 


215-41, it will so far as I know, be the first time since 188) 
where Congress has moved toward the freedom of the rail 
rather than more red tape. 


Its success in the House means : 
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turn in the tide and it is my belief that you are wholly correct 
in interpreting it as a symbol even more than as a law. 


If business men really believe in the preservation of 
some measure of free enterprise as a principle, then it 
ought not to be difficult to show them that this measure 
gives them something concrete about which to rally 
their forces. Statements of principle are hollow and 
unconvincing unless they are given concrete «xpression 
when the opportunity arises. The opportunity has now 
arisen, as Mr. Pettengill says, “for the first time since 
1887.” Will believers in the principle of private enter- 
prise, and those who hold that government regulation 
should be a court rather than a prison, now support 
a measure which will make their abstract professions 
a concrete reality, by insisting that the Senate pass this 
measure? Private enterprise needs to substitute vir- 
ility and reality in place of its timidity and abstraction 
if it is to hold its own in a contest with bureaucracy 
and socialism. 


Rates and the Price Level 


There can be no question but that the depth and 
prolongation of the present depression has arisen from 
the increased proportion of elements in the economic 
system which have been able to resist the downward 
tendency of the general price level. Agricultural prices, 
and those of many more staple products, are determined 
in world competitive markets, and these prices declined. 
If other goods and other services had been produced 
under free competition, their prices would have been 
forced down also; and by this time America, and the 
world, would be doing active and prosperous business 
again, but at a lower level of prices. 

But this has not happened, because there are many 
elements in the economic system which have, through 
government intervention or monopolistic control, been 
able to prevent their prices from declining with the 
general price level. The result has been that, while a 
comparative few individuals have benefited, the volume 
of business of the overpriced industries has declined 
and unemployment in them has increased because pro- 
ducers of agricultural and other products, the prices of 
which are determined by free competition, have not 
been able to buy in normal amounts the overpriced 
goods and services. This, in a few words, is the 
essence of the present depression. We cannot hope 
to be clear of it until prices of all important com- 
nodities are in such relation to each other that the 
to 





producers of each receive enough—and no more 
nake them effective of all other com- 
nodities, 


consumers 


There is a price at which all our production of wheat, 
‘£ cotton, of shoes, of machinery, or any other com- 
nodity would be taken by buyers. Maybe such a 
‘rice would not be what the producers would like to 
‘eceive, but it would move their products off their 
ands and give employment to their labor. There is 
lso a wage level which would make the employment of 
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labor so attractive that unemployment would rapidly 
disappear; but that wage would not satisfy the labor 
monopolists nor the politicians who cater to them 

Faced with a depression, the cause of which is a 
failure, by reason of monopoly and government inter- 
ference, of some prices to conform to the general price 
level, the policy of the government has been to attempt 
to apply government interference and restricted -pro- 
duction in cther parts of the price system. 
say, if a man has rheumatism in his legs, then the cure 
is to give it to him in the rest of his joints as well. 
This strange remedy is no invention of the New Deal. 
The preceding administration did its best to apply 
it too. 

These, and kindred considerations affecting the pres- 
ent economic status of the country, are discussed in a 
pamphlet entitled “Governmental Economic Planning 
and Prices,” by Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist of 
the Chase National Bank, New York. In it Dr. An- 
derson draws attention to the fact that railroad rates 
are among the prices which do not fall during a de- 
pression, as would be necessary to maintain equilibrium 
among the various elements which go to make up the 
price structure. The reason why such rate concessions 
cannot be made under present conditions is well known: 
The railroad wage level is “frozen” and does not de- 
cline as other wages and prices decline, and the rail- 
roads are not permitted to earn surplus revenues in 
good times to tide them over periods of depression. 
The level of railroad rates is retained at an unwar- 
rantably low point when general prices advance. To 
reduce railway rates without reducing wages propor- 
tionately, and without allowing the railroads to earn 
surpluses in good times, would bring wholesale slaugh- 
ter of corporate credit in depression, which would inflict 
intolerable capital losses in the investments which repre- 
sent the savings of the nation. 

Dr. Anderson suggests, as a possible solution, that 
the courts and the regulatory authorities expand their 
concept of a “just price” for railroads and utilities to 
include not merely one year or a very few years, but 
the range of a complete business cycle. In other words, 
he favors maintenance of higher prices and earnings in 
times of prosperity to make possible reduced rates in 
times of depression. “Right prices 
that move goods, right wages are wages that give full 
employment to labor, right interest rates are interest 
rates which equate the supply and demand for capital, 
keeping a proper balance between savings and consump- 
tion, and so on.” Such prices are an unattainable 
ideal for the railroads under the present basis 


That is to 


are prices 


f recu- 


lating their earnings and fixing the prices they must 
pay for labor. But these obstacles could be removed 
if sufficient persons understood their nature and, con- 
sequently, were led to try, over a period of years, to 
surmount them. Dr. Anderson, we believe, shows 
conclusively that they must be surmounted if this 


country is to attain its optimum economic development, 
and avoid the excess of suffering which has attended the 
present depression. 







Above—The Main Entrance to the 

Bright Angel Lodge. Right—View 

of the Main Lodge From the Can- 

yon Side. Note the Open Terrace 

and the Picture Windows Flanking 
the Fireplace 
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Unique Hotel Facilities Built at 
Grand Canyon by Santa Fe 


Main lodge, guest houses and cabins are constructed of native 
unfinished materials and appear as a pioneer village 


HROUGH the ingenious application of native mate- 
1 rials and architectural design, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe has created a unique hotel development 
on the south rim of the Grand Canyon at Grand Canyon, 
Ariz. Included in the development are a main lodge, 
two large guest houses or lodges and numerous guest 
cabins containing from one to four rooms. These build- 
ings are grouped in a grove of pinon and juniper trees 
on the brink of the canyon at the upper end of Bright 
Angel trail, which leads down the south wall of the 
canyon, and for this reason are referred to as the Bright 
Angel Lodge and cabins. 
The new facilities are located a short distance west of 





Showing Native Stone Construction in the 25-Room Guest Lodge 
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the El Tovar hotel and the accommodations afforded are 
designed to supplement those provided by the hotel. Like 
the El Tovar hotei, the new buildings are operated under 
the management of Fred Harvey, Inc. 


Existing Facilities 


Prior to the construction of the new accommodations 
at Grand Canyon, the tourist facilities provided at that 
point included, in addition to the El Tovar hotel, a lodge 
comprising a lunchroom, kitchen and storeroom, a cabin, 
known as the Bucky O’Neill cabin after the famous In- 
dian fighter and scout who died in the battle of San 
Juan Hill, and a series of one-room tent houses. 

In the new development, a greatly enlarged range of 
services is provided by the main lodge, while the guest- 
room facilities have been materially expanded and mod- 
ernized by the construction of the guest house and cabins 
and the enlargement of the Bucky O’Neill cabin. In- 
cluded in the new main lodge are a lounge, lobby, 
porches, lunchroom, kitchen, storeroom, barber-shop, 
beauty shop and various other shops handling souvenirs 
and tourists’ needs. The guest room facilities embrace a 
new 25-room guest house, a 17-room guest house com- 
prising an enlargement and modernization of the Bucky 
O’Neill cabin, 15 individual cabins containing from one 
o four rooms, and six additional cabins, containing two, 
three and four rooms, in a row along the rim of the 
canyon. While some of the tent houses have been dis- 
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mantled, others have been relocated in accordance with 
the new layout and are still available to tourists. 


Types of Construction 


The outstanding feature of the Bright Angel develop- 
meut is the unique form of architecture employed in the 
construction of the buildings. With the object of pro- 
viding accommodations that would harmonize with the 
rugged surroundings and at the same time furnish “at- 
mosphere” for the tourist who is in search of “local 
color,” the structures are designed to resemble 2s closely 
as possible the dwellings that were constructed by 
pioneers in this region. This objective is attained by the 
appropriate interior and exterior treatment of building 
frames of conventional design and construction; thus, 
while having the desired appearance, the buildings are 
thoroughly weather-tight and comfortable in every re- 
spect. The cabins and guest houses are all supported on 
solid foundations of native stone around the exterior 
walls and on stone piers under the floor beams at various 
points. 

The most common form of exterior finish employed 
consists of log slabs of peeled Arizona pine applied over 
the wood sheathing of the building frames. In some of 
the structures the slabs are framed into a vertical full- 
round log at each corner, while elsewhere the slabs are 
made to appear as whole logs by the use of short sections 
of full-round logs at the ends, which are rough-hewn, 
dapped and crossed in true log-cabin fashion. Occasion- 
ally the logs are applied in a vertical position, or stockade 
fashion, and in all cases the spaces between adjacent 
logs are chinked. All logs and log cabins used, as well 
as the peeled poles used as roof supports and rafters, 
are treated with a transparent, odorless preservative. 
The composition of the preservatives used and the 
method of their application are described at another point 
in this article. 

Other forms of exterior finish employed include 
stucco on metal lath, which is applied in such a man- 
ner as to resemble adobe; rough-hewn boards and 
battens of native pine; native pine siding applied in clap- 
board fashion; siding consisting of cedar shakes applied 
in random fashion; and native unshaped stone laid ran- 
dom. Where the stucco is used, the buildings have the 
characteristic flat roofs with parapets and protruding 
roof poles of the Indian-built adobe houses of the South- 
west. Elsewhere the roofs are of the gable type, covered 
with asbestos or cedar shake shingles laid on % in. of 
insulation and wood sheathing. Where cedar shake 
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This Four-Room Cabin Combines Log Slab, Cedar Shake and 
“Adobe” Construction 


shingles are used they are applied in random fashion in 
line with the effort to achieve a rustic appearance. All 
ridges, hips and valleys are protected with copper flash- 
ing. 

The pioneer aspect of the cabins is greatly enhanced 
by the appropriate use of lintels of poles or rough-hewn 
timbers, window sills of native stone, rough-hewn plank 
doors with large iron hinges, stone or plank door steps, 
and pole-supported roofs over the entrance doorways. 
The six rim cabins are connected by a continuous canopy 
in which the purlins, stringers and two lines of uprights 
consist of peeled poles. The cabins and other buildings 
are arranged in groups with interconnecting graveled 
walks and drives. 


Interiors 


On the interiors of the guest rooms in the cabins no 
opportunity has been overlooked to strengthen the gen- 
eral appearance of pioneer construction. The floors are 
generally of composition tile, except in the rim cabins 
where they are of the “old colonial” type, consisting of 
planks put down with imitation wood pegs. Several dif- 
ferent types of wall finishes are employed, which include 
vertical wall boards of stained and waxed knotty pine 
with moulded V joints, and tinted plaster walls with 
wainscoting of adzed timbers applied horizontally with 
V joints. Where the exterior walls are of stone con- 
struction no additional finish is applied on the interior. 
The rafters and other roof members in the guest rooms 
are left exposed; while all closets and bathrooms have 
walls and ceilings of plaster on metal lath. Two of the 
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four-room rim cabins have stone or stucco fireplaces in 
ach of two rooms. 

All partitions between adjoining guest rooms in the 
cabins are insulated, while communicating doors are of 
a special construction designed to prevent the passage of 
sound. The doors consist of two layers of vertical planks 
separated by a layer of insulation and provided at the 
tops and sides with rabbets which engage gaskets in the 
door opening. The bottoms of the doors are fitted with 
automatic closers. 

In the new addition to the Bucky O’Neill cabin, the 
walls of the guest. room are generally finished in stained 
knotty white pine, although two of the rooms have in- 
terior walls of log slabs. The ceilings consist of %4-in. 
insulation board laid on the joists, which are left ex- 
posed. The existing guest rooms in this cabin are fin- 
ished similarly to the newer rooms, except that they have 
ceilings of plaster on metal lath. 

In the 25-room guest house the walls of the guest 
rooms consist of rough plaster with 2-ft. 8-in. wood 
wainscots. The ceilings are also of rough plaster, ex- 
cept in three rooms in the south wing, in which the 6-in. 
round poles that support the flat roof are left exposed. 
In both the 25-room guest house and the Bucky O’Neill 
cabin the floors are of random oak. 

All the rooms in the cabins and guest houses are 
steam-heated from a central plant and are provided with 





hot and cold running water. In other respects a range 


of accommodations is available. Some rooms contain 
toilets and baths, others only toilets and lavatories and 
some lavatories only. Outside toilets, conveniently lo- 
cated and fitted with modern plumbing, are provided for 
the use of guests occupying cabins not having this fa- 
cility. Interior telephones are available only in the two 
guest houses and there only in the corridors. However, 
telephone booths are located at convenient points 
throughout the grounds. 

Some of the rooms in the guest house and the Bucky 
O’Neill cabin are arranged in two and three-room suites, 
while others are for single-room occupancy alone. ‘All 
rooms in the other cabins are provided with both private 
entrances and interconnecting doors so that they may 
be arranged in suites or for single-room occupancy as 
desired. 


The Main Lodge 


The main lodge is a large rambling structure, lying 
roughly parallel with the rim of the canyon, in which 
the three main units are connected by enclosed passage- 
ways or corridors. The most westerly unit embraces the 
lobby and lounge, the beauty and barber shops, toilets, 
a telegraph office, a parcel check room, the lodge office, 
a transportation office and the lodge desk. Adjoining 
this group en the east, and connected to it by a corridor 
containing the news stand and various shops, are the 
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coffee shop, dining porch, and kitchen, with space fo 
auxiliary facilities. The most easterly unit comprise 
refrigerated store rooms for food products, other storag 
space and toilets for employees. 

Both inside and out, the main lodge reflects the basi 
scheme of architecture in every detail. From the ex 
terior it presents a combination of log slab and stone con 
struction, with stone chimneys rising from fireplaces i 
the lobby and lounge. A convincing touch is imparte 
by the exterior walls of the corridors between the maii 
units, which consist of log slabs placed vertically in stock 
ade fashion. The lobby is flanked on the south by 
covered entrance porch surrounded by a low pole rail- 
ing and with peeled log posts, forked at the top, carrying 
the roof. A covered terrace, in which the pole roof is 
also supported by log posts, extends along the line of 
shops and connects with the lounge by means of a wide 
doorway in the west wall of that room. The roof over 
most of the lodge is of gable construction and is covered 
with asbestos shingles, while those over the lunchroom 


and corridors are flat and are covered with composition 
roofing. 


Treatment of Lounge and Lobby 


Because of the importance of the lounge and lobby 
as a center of activity for visitors, the interiors of these 
rooms have been given special treatment. The lounge, 


Part of the Bucky O’Neill Cabir 
Existing Portion at Right, New 
Construction at Extreme Left 


which is 49 ft. 8% in. by 33 ft. 4 in. in size, has interior 
walls of log slabs and is floored with colored concrete. 
The roof construction, which is left exposed, comprises 
trusses of logs spanning between the north and south 
walls and carrying a log ridge beam and pole rafters. 
An unusual feature of the lounge is the large stone fire- 
place in the north wall, with its two flanking “picture” 
windows. The latter. are 6 ft. square and afford un- 
usual views of the canyon. 

The interior of the lobby, which is 30-ft. by 50-ft., 
is similar to that of the lounge except that the roof 
trusses are supported by intermediate log posts and the 
floor consists of flagstones laid in a rustic pattern. This 
room is also ‘provided with a large stone fireplace which 
is surrounded by log and stone seats of rustic construc- 
tion. 

The coffee shop and dining porch have colored con- 
crete floors, log slab wainscots, walls of rough plasier 
and a ceiling consisting of logs arranged on 3-ft. ccn- 
ters with panels of rough plaster in between. The in- 
teriors of the corridors and shops are similar to 11¢ 
coffee shop, while those of the barber shop, beauty shop 
and toilets are of conventional construction. 

All exposed log siding, posts, etc., used in the con- 
struction of the buildings at-Grand Canyon were st)- 
jected to preservative treatment, primarily to inhibit “°- 
cay, although a secondary consideration was a desire ‘ 
render the timber free from attack by termites. V°"i- 
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ous considerations were involved in the choice of a suit- 
aule preservative. It was desired, of course, to avoid 
discoloring the wood, while allowing its weathering to 
a natural color, but the use of a preservative that would 
interfere with the application of stain or paint at points 
where these were to be applied was also considered un- 
desirable. The use of ordinary creosote was, therefore, 
out of the question. Furthermore, because of the neces- 

sity of drying material treated with a water solution be- 
fore the timber can be applied, the use of some preserva- 
tive other than a water solution was preferred. 

In view of these considerations, it was felt that the 
desired results could be obtained through the use of a 
solution consisting of 5 per cent beta naphthol, 15 per 
cent pine oil, and 80 per cent gas oil, injecting 6 lb. of 
this solution per cubic foot of wood. This treatment 
was applied at the company’s treating plant at Albu- 
querque, N. M., where, prior to treatment, the log slabs 
and posts were roughly surfaced by means of foot adzes 
to remove the inner bark, the siding was edged and 
trimmed to length and all pieces were thoroughly sea- 
soned. 

Because of the fact that the material was to be treated 
in small quantities from time to time as needed, it would 
have been uneconomical, because of the large amount 
of preservative required, to treat it in the standard cy- 
linders in the regular manner. However, as it was de- 
sired to employ pressure treatment in preference to open- 
tank treatment at atmospheric pressure, the idea was 
conceived of placing the timber to be treated, together 
with the preservative, in an open tank of such size that 
it could be run into a cylinder on tie trams and a pres- 
sure treatment applied. The application of this plan in- 
volved the construction of an open tank, 3 ft. deep, 4 
ft. wide and 40 ft. long, of % in. steel plate. Crossbars 
attached to brackets were provided in the tank for hold- 
ing the material under the liquid during the application 
of pressure and for supporting it above the preservative 
afterward during the vacuum period. 

In the treating process the open tank was filled about 
half full of the material to be treated and sufficient pre- 
servative added to somewhat more than cover the tim- 
ber. The tank was then run into one of the standard 
treating cylinders on six tie trams, and an air pressure 
of 100 Ib. per sq. in. was applied for the length of time 
needed to obtain the maximum penetration of preserva- 
tive with the quantity stipulated. Following the pressure 
period the tank was withdrawn from the. cylinder, the 
charge raised above the preservative on the crossbars 
mentioned above and the tank returned to the cylinder 
for the application of a vacuum in the same manner and 
for the same purpose as in standard pressure treatments. 
While the use of this process was found to be somewhat 
cumbersome as compared with a standard pressure treat- 
ment, its use in treating the limited quantity of special 
material required for the Grand Canyon buildings obvi- 
ated the necessity of. purchasing more expensive equip- 
ment. 

As it was found that the beta naphthol solution dark- 
encd the wood slightly and tended to give it a brownish 
color, it was decided, after about half of the buildings 
ha’ been completed, to treat the material for the re- 
maining buildings with a water solution of zinc chloride, 
as ‘his solution does not darken the wood as much. In 
tre ‘ting the timbers with the zinc chloride solution a 
suf icient quantity was injected to give an absorption of 
11. of the dry salt per cubic foot ‘of wood, the method 
ot ‘pplying the preservative being the same as that de- 
scr ed above. 

C. Blanchard, chief engineer of the Coast Lines of 
the Santa Fe, exercised general supervision over the 
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planning and construction of the new hotel facilities, 
while Fred Harvey, Inc., collaborated with the railroad 
in the design of the buildings. The preservative treat- 
ment described above was developed and applied under 
the direction of R. S. Belcher, manager of treating plants 
of the Santa Fe. The main lodge was constructed under 
contract by Meyers Bros., Los Angeles, Cal., while the 
guest houses and cabins were built by W illiam B. Neal, 
Ltd., Los Angeles. All plumbing and heating fixtures 
were installed by Howe Bros., also of Los Angeles, 
Construction work was commenced in September, 1934, 
and, except for the rim cabins, was completed in the late 
summer of 1935. Construction of the six rim cabins was 
commenced in December, 1935, and completed shortly 
thereafter. 


Recess Taken in M. & St. L. 


Dismemberment Hearings 
A 30-DAY recess in the hearings before the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission on the dismember- 

ment of the Minneapolis & St. Louis was granted 
opponents of the plan on April 15, in order that they 
might study the testimony of the witnesses for the Asso- 
ciated Railways Company and the six railroads compris- 
ing that company before presenting their evidence. Fol- 
lowing the recess, which began at the close of the Minne- 
apolis -hearing on April 17, hearings will be resumed at 
Minneapolis where interests opposed to dismemberment 
will present their testimony. Supplementary hearings 
will be held at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, and Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

O. A. Grisamore, special traffic representative of the 
Illinois Central, testified for that road at the Minneapolis 
hearing, to show that that city would benefit by having 
a new and strong carrier serving the ctiy and connecting 
it directly with Illinois Central lines to the east and 
south. This road in conjunction with the Chicago & 
North Western proposes to take over the 99 miles of 
M. & St. L. main line from Hopkins at the edge of the 
Minneapolis terminal district, to Albert Lea. According 
to A. W. Hevron, general superintendent, the Illinois 
Central will spend $70,000 to improve this line and will 
operate through trains over it while local freight and 
passenger service will be operated jointly with the C. & 
N. W. Practically all M. & St. L. employees on this 
section will be retained. 

Testimony for the Chicago & North Western was pre- 
sented by Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice-president and general 
manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
Fred J. Buyington, assistant general superintendent of 
the Chicago & North Western lines east of the Missouri 
river, C. H. Westbrook, assistant general auditor, and 
R. O. Small, general freight agent. According to Mr. 


Gray, the plan is in the public interest and should be ap- 
proved since it involves the acquisition by stronger lines 
of a railroad “whose record indicates that it has. not been 
able over a long period to earn operating expenses, taxes 
and fixed charges and whose pr ospects do not promise 
any permanent change for the better jin the way of in- 


creased traffic and operating revenues.’ 

Henry K. Dougan, assistant general auditor, J. L. 
Close, superintendent of the Wilmar division, and James 
Anderson, assistant general freight agent of the Great 
Northern, testified for that road. The Great Northern, 
according to the testimony of these men, expects only 
$20,000 of freight revenue a year from the line from 
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Hanley Falls, Minn., to Marietta. Its tonnage of coal 
from the Head of the Lakes will be increased. The 
Great Northern will spend $50,000 to improve the line. 

Railroads seeking dismemberment of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis concluded their testimony with a description 
of the manner in which they propose to operate the 
Minneapolis terminal. The plan calls for joint owner- 
ship of the terminal by the Chicago & North Western ; 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; the Illinois Central ; 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy ; and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. Operation will be undertaken by the 
Associated Railways Company. 

C. S. Christopher, general superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee, said that the Minneapolis & St. Louis now 
serves 80 industries in Minneapolis and that there would 
be no change in the method of serving these industries 
under the new setup. Shop facilities at Cedar Lake and 
Kenwood are included in the terminal and these, if used 
at all, will be used to a lesser extent than at present. 
C. H. Mottier, engineering assistant of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, testified that the Illinois Central being without a 
local terminal, probably would take over part of the 
existing M. & St. L. freight house facilities since they 
will not be required by Associated. The Minneapolis 
terminal will be operated on a user basis, he said, the 
cost being divided among the six roads. 


Propose Grade Crossing 
Program for 1938 and 1939 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


NEW program for the elimination of hazards at 
A railroad-highway grade crossings, to follow that 

now under way with the $200,000,000 allotment 
of emergency relief funds, is proposed in the Hayden- 
Cartwright bill passed by the House on April 16 which 
authorizes federal appropriations for the purpose of 
$50,000,000 each year for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 
to be apportioned to the states on the basis of the same 
formula under which the $200,000,000 was apportioned. 
The bill is still to be considered in the Senate. It pro- 
vides for the separation or protection of grades at cross- 
ings, the reconstruction of existing railroad grade-cross- 
ing structures, and the relocation of highways to 
eliminate grade crossings. This is the first time that 
definite and separate provision for grade-crossing work 
has been included in a federal highway authorization 
bill. No contribution by the states or by the railroads 
is required and the apportionment is to be on the basis 
of population, federal-aid highway mileage, and railroad 
mileage. 

Because of various delays the present program is 
expected to extend well into 1937 and the new bill is 
intended to provide a continuing program. During the 
debate on the bill Representative Cartwright, chairman 
of the committee on roads, inserted in the Congressional 
Record several tables furnished by the Bureau of Public 
Roads as to the progress being made under the existing 
program. These showed as of March 31 plans and 
estimates approved for 311 grade crossing projects, at 
an estimated total cost of $26,445,358; contracts awarded 
but not yet under construction for 242 grade crossing 
projects, at an estimated cost of $15,841,414; 500 grade 
crossing projects under construction, of which the esti- 
mated cost is $47,018,811; and 8 grade crossing projects 
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completed, of which the estimated cost has been $369,023 

The tables had been furnished during hearings on th: 
bill by Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau o: 
Public Roads, who also showed that of the $200,000,00° 
total $156,903,564 had been “set up to individual proj- 
ects in approved programs.” He also emphasized that 
none of the federal fund is expended for property 
damages or for the acquisition of property, “so the 
states and the railroad companies are contributing what 
amounts to a reasonable, and, in some cases, a consider- 
able percentage of the cost.” 

He also said that “we have endeavored to secure the 
improvement of very important crossings in the metro- 
politan centers for two reasons, that they carry the most 
traffic, and because, generally speaking, that is where 
our major unemployment exists. These very important 
projects inside the municipalities and their environs 
have involved many difficulties in acquisition of rights 
of way. The states and the railroad companies, I feel, 
have worked very closely and harmoniously in acquiring 
the rights of way, and there has been a spirit of co- 
operation that has been very pleasing. It is a remarkable 
fact that we have not had a major dispute occur in 
setting up $150,000,000 to individual projects, involving 
all the railroads of the country.” 

A large amount of statistical data regarding grade 
crossing work was also furnished at the hearing by 
W. C. Markham, executive secretary of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. He said that 
on the state highway system in 1935, 480 railroad grade 
crossings were eliminated and that during the ten years 
ending with 1934 a total of 6,612 such crossings had been 
eliminated, while there were still in existence on January 
1, 1935, 17,879 grade crossings not eliminated on the 
state highway system and 120,670 on county and town- 
ship systems. 

R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, made a brief statement at the hear- 
ing, expressing gratification as to the $200,000,000 pro- 
gram and saying that “we are very glad to know that 
in this bill under consideration there is a start made 
toward the adoption of a permanent policy of setting 
aside a certain amount of federal funds for the elimina- 
tion of the hazards caused by grade crossings as between 
highways and railroads.” As justification for the ex- 
penditure of public funds for a purpose of this kind, 
and as justification for the departure from the former 
rule requiring railroads to contribute 50 per cent of the 
cost, he called attention to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States setting aside the Tennessee 
statute which had required the railroads to pay 50 per 
cent, on the ground that the situation has changed and 
grade crossing elimination is now more an incident of 
the growth of highway traffic. He expressed the “grati- 
tude of the railroad industry for the co-operation which 
has been given by the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
splendid work done by that Bureau under Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s superintendence.” 

Up to April 18 grade crossing projects to the amount 
of $101,148,000 had been- approved by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and contracts had been awarded to the 
amount of $59,089,287, including $2,746,195 during the 
week. 


Tue Norrork & Western Has INSTALLED air-conditioned 
coaches on six local passenger trains, according to a recent ail- 
nouncement from its passenger traffic department. Heretofore, 
generally operated on through trains, the air-conditioned equip 
ment is now in service on two locals between Norfolk, Va., and 
Portsmouth, Ohio, two between Portsmouth and Columbus, Ohi 
and two between Roanoke, Va., and Bristol. 
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A\ Journal Bearing Laboratory 


Facilities of National Bearing Metals Corporation have been provided 


for an expanded program of research and development work 


of the National Bearing Metals Corporation have 

recently been expanded to include equipment for 
much needed research and development work on the me- 
chanical function of design and application of bearings 
and bearing metals in railroad service. This enlarged 
activity is designed to uncover much information of 
benefit to the railroad industry by combining engineer- 
ing and metallurgical research and developing practical 
solutions of the problems that have arisen in the opera- 
tion of essential bearing parts at modern high operating 
loads and speeds. 

During research work, already under way, complete 
bearing applications, such as are used in railroad service, 
have been studied, because the solution of most bearing 
problems calls for a consideration of the performance of 
the complete unit and its related parts, such as the 
housing or box, bearing, wedge and system of lubrication, 
all of these to a large extent contributing to the success 
or failure of the unit. Since the bearing is only a part 
of the unit, changes in design of these related parts are 
often required to correct fundamental mechanical de- 


Ti E laboratory facilities at the St. Louis, Mo., plant 





g. 1—Physical 





Testing Laboratory of the National Bearing Metals 
orporation 





ficiencies, which the bearing in itself cannot overcome. 

To determine design and establish operating charac- 
teristics of various bearing applications, the National 
Bearing Metals Corporation has developed and con- 
structed special testing machines which reproduce con- 
ditions essentially similar to those encountered in the 
actual operation of railroad equipment. Some of the 


more important units of this equipment, now in daily 
operation, are shown in the illustrations. 

A general view is afforded in Fig. 1 of the physical 
laboratory, containing the Loadometer testing machine 
which is equipped with a standard 5-in. by 9-in. railroad 


axle, mounted on wheels and driven by a motor, capable 
of developing 200 hp. with controlled speeds from 0 up to 
an equivalent of 50 miles an hour. Through the super- 
structure of the machine, provision is made by means of 
an hydraulic jack for applying loads up to 50,000 Ib., 
distributed to the two journals by means of an overhead 
floating beam. With this arrangement, it is possible to 
make simultaneous tests of two different bearing as- 
semblies under identical conditions. 

A standard A.A.R. box atid bearing with conventional 


Fig. 2—A Redesigned Bearing Unit Under Test 
Machine 
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ig. 3—Friction Dynamometer for Measuring Friction, Torque and 
Tractive Force 


waste packing can be assembled on one end of the axle, 
and, on the othe: end, any other bearing unit desired 
can be applied. From these tests, the operating char- 
acteristics of both types of bearing units can be compared 
with regard to load factor, efficiency of lubrication and 
temperatures developed. Accurate recording instruments 
keep a continuous check on temperatures of both the 
bearings and the lubricants, at different speeds and loads, 
as well as with variations in axle diameter and bearing 
fits. To insure true results, these comparative tests are 
repeated several times to compensate for variations, 
thereby making it possible to obtain representative data 
on the different bearing units. The Loadometer testing 
machine is designed to reproduce closely actuai road con- 
ditions, such as vibration and sway of cars. A close-up 
view of a redesigned bearing unit under test is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

To establish accurate coefficient of friction data on 
various bearing designs and bearing metals, a special 
friction dynamometer has been developed, as shown in 
lig. 3. This machine has a speed range from 0 to 250 
miles an hour equivalent, using a full size 5-in. by 9-in. 
bearing unit, and is equipped with a hydraulic jack 
for loading up to 25,000 lb. per bearing. Friction is 
determined not only by means of the dry test, but also 
with lubricants. Friction, torque and tractive force are 
measured with this machine. The bearing assembly is 
balanced on knife edges, and the scale measures the 
friction developed. The motor driving this machine is 
also balanced and is provided with a scale to indicate 
developed torque and permit the calculation of tractive 
force. The results obtained on the Loadometer testing 
machine are transferred to the friction dynamometer for 
confirmation and redesigning of bearings to overcome 
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deficiencies established by tests on the latter machi 
This indicates what changes in metal or design are nec 
sary to accomplish a reduction in developed friction. 

As atmospheric conditions have a decided influe: 
on bearing operation, a necessary piece of testing equ »- 
ment is a refrigerating unit, capable of producing te \i- 
peratures of 30 deg. F. below zero, permitting the tc .- 
ing of bearings under conditions similar to those | 
vailing on the Northern and Eastern railroads during + je 
winter months. The effects of sub-zero weather on 
bearing lubrication can be studied in the laboratory at 
any time, and necessary changes in design made without 
delay. A bearing unit undergoing a cold test is shown 
in Fig. 4. 

In recognition of their intimate relationship, the en- 
gineering and metallurgical research activities of the 
National Bearing Metals Corporation have been 
ordinated. The testing facilities in the metallurgical 
laboratory have been enlarged and important equipment 
added. This includes a laboratory type of melting fur- 
nace, with complete pyrometer control recording with 
range up to 3,000 deg. F. pouring temperature ; an elec- 
tric heat-treating furnace, equipped with “Micromax” 
thermostatic control for maintaining temperatures within 
a variation of not more than 5 deg. F., plus or minus; 
and modern metallurgical equipment. 

The effect of heat-treatment on bearing metals is be- 
ing studied, in an effort to produce closer grained metals 
with increased load-carrying capacity for strenuous bear- 
ing applications. The microphotographs of metal speci- 
mens, supplemented by tensile and Brinell tests, have 
made possible full control of all metallurgical research. 

In the physical laboratory, many, if not all, of the 
causes of journal bearing failures have been analyzed 
and, by a process of elimination of the causes, it has been 
possible to arrive at important conclusions, which point 
to some needed changes in design of the bearings as well 
as of the component parts of the assembly. 








Fig. 4—Bearing Unit Under 
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New York Railroad Club Sponsors 


Forum on Storedoor Service 


All points of view in current controversy aired at April 17 meeting 
by speakers representing railroads, shippers, and trucking interests 


LL points of view in the current storedoor pick- 

up and delivery controversy were aired at the 

April 17 meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
by four speakers representing in turn the railroads, the 
shippers, the local truckmen and the long-distance truck- 
men. C. E. Smith, vice-president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and its highway subsidiary— 
the New England Transportation Company—and presi- 
dent of the Club, appeared in the dual capacity of chair- 
man and spokesman for the railroads, assuming the 
latter role after other railroad men had declined to 
appear on the program. 

R. A. Cooke, manager of the traffic department of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, pre- 
sented the shipper point of view—in this instance the 
attitude of the Shippers Conference of Greater New 
York, which Mr. Cooke said he was representing. 
Arthur G. McKeever, managing director of the Mer- 
chant Truckmen’s Bureau of New York, one of the 
principal protestants in recent proceedings leading to 
the suspension of Eastern storedoor tariffs by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, spoke on behalf of local 
truckmen; and John V. Lawrence, general manager of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., though listed 
as the spokesman of long-distance truckers, broadened 
his remarks to include “both branches of the trucking 
industry concerned,” since, as he said, A.T.A. member- 
ship embraces both local and over-the-road haulers. 

Generally, Mr. Smith traced the history of railroad 
terminal trucking services and reviewed developments 
leading to recent widespread applications of pick-up and 
delivery. Finding the necessity for rendering store- 
door service “no longer debatable” from the railroad 
point of view, he nevertheless raised several questions 
and expressed hope that “the investigation about to be 
undertaken will lead to a rational solution of this trouble- 
some problem.” 

Mr. Cooke was confident that the commission will 
render a decision “fair and just to all concerned.” but 
he was somewhat critical of the carriers—both rail and 
truck—for precipitating a  pre-suspension situation 
wherein “It certainly appeared that the interests of the 
users of transportation services were largely disregarded 
in a matter that had all the evidences of an internecine 
warfare existing between purveyors of transportation.” 

Mr. McKeever contended that, in fixing shipper al- 
lowances so low as to preclude the employment of local 
trickmen, the railroads were sacrificing their natural 
allies; the unemployment which he predicted would 
result among local truckmen he likened in principle to 
thit which brought on the labor-management dismissal 
co npensation conferences and the agitation for passage 
0! the Wheeler-Crosser bill. 

Mr. Lawrence stated the position of the A.T.A. to 
be one holding that railroads must arrange for collec- 
tin and delivery services under the provisions of the 
m tor carrier act—it opposes any attempt to install such 
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services by tariff publication under Part I of the int 
state commerce act. 


The Railroad Point of View 


After brief introductory remarks as the meeting’s 
chairman, Mr. Smith proceeded to his discussion of the 
railroad viewpoint. He opened with references to stor 
door services in England and Canada, pointing out how 
in the latter country rates have been published sepa- 
rately for rail haul and cartage services. He found in 
teresting the fact that, notwithstanding these plus 
charges, “as much as 65 per cent of the freight was 
handled by the railroads’ official cartage companies and 
only 35 per cent by the shippers’ own trucks and 
truckers.” This plus-charge system, Mr. Smith said 
is in vogue in Canada today as to “normal l.c.l. freig! 
handling,” but changes are continually being made to 
meet new conditions; among these are special truck 
competitive zones where single rates have been pub 
lished to include pick-up and delivery. He outlined 
these Canadian truck-competitive rates in some detail. 

Turning to railroad trucking in the United States Mr. 
Smith sketched briefly the station interchange services 
performed for all railroads at Cincinnati, Ohio, by the 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company. Next he re- 
ferred to the St. Louis-East St. Louis set-up, wher: 


shippers and railroads have for 80 years had the benefit 
of transfer services by highway, so conducted that 
“neither the railroads, shippers, nor the I.C.C. have 
had any thought of suspending it.” The latter, M 

Smith added, is due possibly to the fact that the St 


Louis service “has been conducted principall; 
single drayage company universally and impartiall 
all railroads, their competitive interests being 
merged.” 

Coming to beginnings of direct storedoor « 
such Mr. Smith gave the background of the Balti 
and Washington cases, which resulted in a 1913 d: 
of the railroads to remove, by discontinuing th 
which those two cities had enjoyed for years, the dis 
crimination which the I.C.C. said the service worked 
on other communities. Next came the speaker’s out 
line of constructive and off-track stations trucking 
trucking in lieu of lighterage experiments in Nev 
City, which created such destructive inter-railroad 
petition, based on allegedly excessive payments to trucl 
men, that the carriers petitioned the I.C.C: f 
thority, which was subsequently granted, to cancel their 
constructive station tariffs and restrict trucking in lieu 
of lighterage and off-track station trucking so as 
preclude the use of such delivery points as constructi 
stations. 

Mr. Smith in this connection pointed out how the 
New Haven, which did not join the cancellation petition 
but was nevertheless ordered to cancel its constructive 
station tariffs, favored the constructive station service, 
properly policed to prevent manipulation of charges, as 
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the first step in “drying up” expensive pier station and 
railroad marine services in New York. He also briefly 
referred to the Port of New York Authority’s Union 
Inland Freight Station on Manhattan, where, he said, 
tonnage has increased continuously, “although the rail- 
roads have not been enthusiastic about this station.” 


Storedoor Services in Recent Years 


In opening his discussion of storedoor services in- 
stalled in recent years Mr. Smith referred first to those 
inaugurated in 1932 in New England by the Boston & 
Maine and the Maine Central; next to the tariffs which 
became effective on December 1, 1933, on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Van Sweringen lines, the Grand Trunk and 
other roads; and finally to the more recent widespread 
extension in the West and South under tariffs which the 
commission allowed to become effective early this year. 
Before the Eastern roads filed, he continued, the New 
York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the New Haven, 
“and other Eastern carriers had concluded from studies 
and observations that the extra cost was not justified 
by the results at present rates.” Nevertheless, when the 
P.R.R., “which was in competition with Western and 
Southern carriers at common points,” decided to revise 
its tariffs, the “other Eastern roads fell into line.” 

Mr. Smith described the proposed Eastern tariff in 
considerable detail and continued to point out that if all 
l.c.l. handled by Eastern roads in 1934 were to seek store- 
door service the cost of providing the pick-up and de- 
livery (estimated 8 cents per 100 lb. at each end) would 
be $44,800,000. Since the 1934 revenue of Eastern 
roads from l.c.l. was $94,000,000 the assumption of this 
cartage burden by the railroads would be “equivalent to 
a rate reduction of nearly 50 per cent.” The actual cost 
of the proposed service, Mr. Smith cortinued, was, how- 
ever, expected to be “much less” than the above figure 
because not all l.c.l. would be eligible for the service, 
some would be handled by shippers without cost to the 
railroad, and some would be hauled under the 5 cents 
per 100 lb. allowance, “which is admittedly less than 
the cost of trucking at most terminals.” 


Local Trucker Practically Extinct 


After brief reference to the controversy centered about 
the proposed allowance, Mr. Smith referred to his own 
experience in directing the making of New Haven ar- 
rangements for handling collection and delivery. This 
road concluded that it should “make the fullest possible 
use of the local truckers” but it ran into several difficul- 
ties because, except in the large cities, “the local trucker 
is practically extinct, having been reduced to a number 
of owner-drivers and very small fleets by the shippers’ 
own trucking and by the more active and dominant over- 
the-road truckers.” Being reluctant to turn business over 
to the latter—its competitor—‘“although apparently some 
railroads were arranging to do just that,” the New Haven 
found itself “at a loss to know how to divide traffic” 
among local truckers, “or how to choose between them.” 

Concluding, Mr. Smith called pick-up and delivery 
service “a rate matter,” suggesting, as reasons why it 
should perhaps contemplate a revision of the rate struc- 
ture: (1) Free pick-up and delivery on freight moving 
between two large cities not far apart may cost nearly, 
if not quite, the entire freight rate; (2) to render free 
pick-up and delivery under rates already reduced “to 
meet truck competition” would be equivalent to a second 
“unnecessary reduction.” 

Accompanying Mr. Smith’s paper was a chart designed 
to illustrate studies of the New Haven which have in- 
dicated that in competitive territory the railroads that 
gave storedoor service “without a doubt attracted busi- 
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ness from the other roads but the increase to all was 
quite doubtful—not certain enough to be positive.” ‘ihe 
chart showed the decline in l.c.l. during the depression 
on two roads in close proximity in the same section of 
the country—one having had “a measure of free pick-up 
and delivery service for four years and the other having 
had none.” The curves are virtually parallel, so much 
so that Mr. Smith observed that if storedoor service se- 
cured traffic, “it is either not evident or should be 
measured by an eye dropper.” He added: “Figure it 
out for yourselves.” 


Shippers Endorse Suspended Tariffs 


Mr. Cooke opened his presentation on behalf of ship- 
pers with a reference to the set-up of the Shippers Con- 
ference of Greater TTew York, which he described as a 
voluntary membership organization, composed of approx- 
imately 200 shippers. The Conference is on record as 
endorsing storedoor pick-up and delivery service as pro- 
posed by the Eastern railroads in the suspended tariff, 
its attitude in this connection being nothing new since “‘it 
has been of the opinion for many years past that the 
establishment of storedoor pick-up and delivery service 
on the part of the Eastern rail lines is a thing much to 
be desired, and has consistently supported its position 
both with the railroads and before the commission.” 

Mr. Cooke, like Mr. Smith, referred to the Baltimore 
and Washington storedoor service cases, adding that 
truckers, manifesting no apparent interest then, have 
“by the vigor of their recent protest amply made up for 
lost time.” In leading up to his more specific discus- 
sion of the shipper’s position Mr. Cooke reviewed briefly 
the respective positions of the railroads and the truckers. 
The desire of the railroads to recapture business, “which 
in their palmier days they looked upon with disdain” is 
but natural, he said. The situation with which the loss of 
l.c.l. confronts the railroads he outlined by reference to 
the Merchandise Traffic Report of Co-ordinator Fast- 
man’s Section of Transportation Service. Collection and 
delivery, he pointed out, was one of this report’s recom- 
mendations, and thus, acting upon these findings, “rail- 
roads were quite properly of the opinion that only by 
the establishment of l.c.l. pick-up and delivery service 
could traffic lost to competing forms of transportation be 
regained.” 

The Pennsylvania and Erie tariffs were next referred 
to and for comment on the reaction of shippers to these 
Mr. Cooke went to statements of P.R.R. counsel in the 
recent pre-suspension proceedings. 

Turning to the truckman’s position Mr. Cooke cited 
the important service furnished by trucks “in the days 
before regulation in filling the gap left vacant by the 
apathy of the railroads toward merchandise traffic by 
supplying a fast service at a much cheaper rate.” This 
he added, “was the real reason for the ascendency of the 
truck on the highways.” He continued, after discussing 
some pre-regulation traffic and revenue statistics of the 
trucking business, to review briefly the tariffs filed by 
highway carriers under the motor carrier act. Many of 
these tariffs, he pointed out, publish door-to-door rates 
identical with railway station-to-station rates and thus 
over-the-road truckers “are apprehensive of any attempt 
on the part of the rail carriers to institute store-door 
pick-up and delivery service with allowances simply be- 
cause they will be offering the same kind of service 
offered by the trucks at possibly cheaper total aggregate 
rates.” 


Shippers Condemn “Mass Propaganda” Methods 


The shippers, Mr. Cooke continued, seek “neither to 
condemn nor to exalt” the attitude of one or the other 
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of the opposing carriers—they recognize that there is a 
sound economic sphere for each but at the same time 
hold that the public “alone has a right to select the form 
of transportation by which its products of commerce and 
industry are to be shipped ;” and the needs of business 


determine the choice. “The majority of the shipping 
public,” he added, “is in favor of the establishment of 
storedoor delivery and pick-up services with allowances 
on a universal basis in Eastern territory.” And further- 
more, while recognizing the right of railroads to try 
to recapture lost I.c.l. and the right of truckers to pro- 
test moves which might bring hardships to them, shippers 
“did not recognize the right of mass propaganda designed 
to force upon an unwilling public a particular kind of 
service to the exclusion of another service, seeking a 
comparable operating method in so far as it was possible 
to obtain it.” 

Mr. Cooke has not noticed that the Western services 
have “resulted in any great hardship to truckmen in 
that area,” nor has he observed that the Eastern tariffs 
aroused local truckmen except those in the New York 
area. He believes that if the truckmen had taken time 
to inquire they would have found that “the shipping 
public would not be willing to entirely forsake a form 
of transportation that had met with conspicuous success 
in furnishing them with fast and efficient service when 
it was needed.” 

In concluding Mr. Cooke referred to the legal aspects 
of the situation, holding in this connection that storedoor 
service in its entirety is governed by Part I of the inter- 
state commerce act and thus no certificate of convenience 
and necessity or permit under Part II is required to be 
obtained by railroads instituting such services. 


Railroads Should Not Abandon Allies 


Mr. McKeever, taking as his text “Is this good busi- 
ness?” stressed throughout his talk the community of in- 
terest between the railroads and local truckmen and 
contended that the former should not arbitrarily abandon 
their natural allies. The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau, 
he said, finds no fault with the inauguration of store- 
door services. Its complaint is “that the tariffs are so 
drawn that local truckmen cannot continue to truck for 
their customers because the railroads offer to do this 
work for nothing and the proposed allowance of 5 cents 
per 100 Ib. is less than one-third the average cost of this 
trucking in New York City, so it would not enable our 
customers to employ us.” Under these tariffs, he con- 
tinues, the railroads “turn upon their allies of other 
days to devour or to enslave them on the theory that, 
as no place is found for them in the operations of com- 
peting long-distance truckmen, there is no obligation on 
the part of the railroads to consider local truckmen.” 

The railroads, Mr. McKeever continued, are respon- 
sible for the present terminal set-up. They dictated past 
terminal policies, among which was the termination at 
stations of their responsibility for carriage. Investments 
in local trucking were therefore of necessity born, “and 
this birthright or heritage should not be unceremoniously 
taken away as proposed in these tariffs’”—railroads “can- 
not now lightly disown their responsibility for the exist- 
ence of these trucking facilities and consign them to the 
discard.” 


Railroad Opinion Divided 


Pointing to the division of opinion among railroads 
themselves Mr. McKeever showed how many roads op- 
posed the tariffs which became effective on December 1, 
1933, and added that in the recent proceedings repre- 
sentatives of “three of the large railroads,” when asked 
specifically, said that, while they “stood by the tariffs as 
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filed,” they would not object to a suspension for investi- 
gation. 

Referring to trucking arrangements under present store- 
door tariffs the speaker claimed that “the pinch of crowd- 
ing the cost of trucking into a rate never designed to 
accommodate it has resulted in the chiseling of prices paid 
by the railroads to the comparatively few truckmen who 
have been hired to do this work;” and has left “a trail 
of dissatisfaction and discontent on the part of truck- 
men who have had the business and of many of those 
who now have it.” Considering that these truckmen are 
the contact between the railroads and their customers, 
Mr. McKeever questioned whether the set-up which he 
contends exists is good business. 

He 1,ext stressed the shipper’s desire to control his 
own trucking arrangements, referring in this connection 
to testimony offered in the recent hearing under the 
Motor Carrier Act on the application of Scott Brothers, 
Inc., for authority to operate as a contract carrier in 
New York storedoor services of the Pennsylvania and 
Long Island. The testimony, Mr. McKeever said, dis- 
closed that only about 25 per cent of the inter-line and 
50 per cent of the local l.c.i. on the Pennsylvania has 
been attracted to the collection and delivery service. 
This trend is characterized as “remarkable” when it is 
considered that the service “was offered free on hauls 
up to 261 mi. and generally at less than cost beyond this 
distance; that for a period of over two years this traf- 
fic was intensively solicited by canvassers, by publicity, 
by advertising and by a stamp placed upon notices of 
arrival offering trucking services.” 

The suspended tariff Mr. McKeever likened to a 
proposal by some newspaper to deliver its issues to 
readers’ homes at the same rate now charged the news- 
stands, which would continue to be supplied at the 
same price that papers were sold direct to readers. Here 
Mr. McKeever also drew the parallel with the displaced- 
labor controversy. 

He closed with a plea for “co-operation rather than 
destructive competition,” holding that local truckmen, 
mindful of the many serious problems which perplex 
railroad management and regulatory bodies, “are willing 
and ready to co-operate.” 


Can Allowances Become Rebates? 


Mr. Lawrence, after stating the stand of the A.T.A 
with respect to storedoor service, i.e., that it must be 
performed under the Motor Carrier Act, referred 
the question of allowances, asking if these, under some 
conditions might not become rebates. He recalled 
situation where a local trucker, anticipating the inau- 
guration of storedoor services, had made a contract with 
shippers for the handling of “a very desirable amount of 
tonnage freight” at rates ranging from 2.5 to 4 cents 
per 100 Ib., leaving the remainder—chairs, bed springs 
and “balloon freight”—to be delivered by the railroad 
possibly at costs ranging up to 25 cents per 100 Ib. |: 
such a case, where the allowance is greater than tl 
amount paid by the shipper for his local trucking, is 
there a rebate? If so, is the shipper and the contract 
trucker involved? These, Mr. Lawrence called 
interesting” questions that many in the trucking 
dustry would like to have answered. 

Coming to his conception of proper procedure for th 
establishment of pick-up and delivery Mr. Lawrence 
expressed the view that the Motor Carrier Act has si 
changed conditions as to prevent a railroad from ac- 
quiring rights on the highway “by the mere device of 
tariff publication.” He conceded that the commissio1 


‘has held in the past that storedoor services were 


erned by Part I of the act but submitted that “legis- 
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lation by Congress has changed the picture since those 
decisions were handed down.” 

Continuing, Mr. Lawrence gave several instances of 
reactions to storedoor service which he has gleaned 
from talks with truckers in various parts of the country. 
In closing he departed from his subject to refer to the 
annoyance of truckers by railroad representatives check- 
ing applications filed under the Motor Carrier Act’s 
“orandfather clause.” He did not contend that all such 
applications were bona fide but desired to point out 
that many truckmen feel that the railroad activities have 
“bordered on persecution almost,” and “have been pro- 
testing to congressmen about it.” 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
x April 11 totaled 622,138 cars, an increase of 8,271 

cars as compared with the loading in the preceding 
week and an increase of 35,570 cars, or 6.1 per cent, as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year. All 
commodity classifications except merchandise and live- 
stock showed increases as compared with last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 11 














Districts 1936 1935 1934 

CR ons 2 Wea acre kane een emu 141,444 141,103 134,377 
NS hea hart bo ee wee Mates es 125,612 116,414 115,096 
Be er errr 44,494 39,797 42,462 
ee die Sa rkem nec wks es 91,848 86,990 90,268 
od neat eeouneeeeee 73,382 70,806 67,208 
ee ee re ree eee 94,140 83,699 82,860 
I eee 51,218 47,759 47,710 
Total Western Districts............. 218,740 202,264 197,778 
ee eee ee 622,138 586,568 579,981 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.........-. 29,344 25,580 27,243 
OO OS EES Re ees ree 11,177 12,726 14,929 
RS Ares tee ee 111,913 109,563 97,729 
NN eats nna ane ake ae Sine ee ae 6,951 888 5,391 
NS OS rr rrr re 28,911 24,360 24,424 
ie ia wan odes wakae wk ows 8,792 8,018 5,811 
ee gS ot rare 161,806 160,620 165,759 
NO ee ee 263,244 239,813 238,695 
oo i Se ere ee ee 622,138 586,568 579,981 
April | RPO eee 613,867 545,456 559,070 
OS eS eee ere 600,487 616,520 610,190 
OS ee ee rere 566,808 607,178 610,036 
WE £2. ceca ane waemurneanes 616,862 597,431 627,549 
Cumulative Total, 15 Weeks..... 9,143,219 8,636,942 8,704,219 


The freight car surplus for the last half of March aver- 
aged 205,105 cars, an increase of 11,768 cars as com- 
pared with the number in the first half of the month. 
The total included 103,888 box cars, 60,741 coal cars, 
26,025 stock cars, and 6,564 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 11 
totaled 40,235, a decrease of 3,321 from the correspond- 
ing week in 1935 and of 4,110 from the preceding week, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The de- 
creases are ascribable in large measure to the incidence 


of the holiday (Good Friday). 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


pS 0 A eee er eens ee ee 40,235 24,411 
April eR fa rence ich lec tug Sats aoe a ane aa 44,345 25,287 
NN ie Soi kikig x ve dixeee wks side dees 44,049 25,303 
I i Dea otk ill rng a raha aw dig aa eee 43,556 23,491 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
i) Se NG ois ca simian gakd RNAS Ae RRR ES 628,838 345,231 
ET I aa aa Saw a wra ane Meare Ciara awe 642,878 343,050 
err or rrr rr re eee 612,441 348,617 
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Consider Changes in 
Job-Freezing Measure 


WasuInotTon, D. 

URTHER testimony in opposition to the Wheel «r- 
bE Crosser dismissal compensation bill for railroad 

employees, proposed by the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, was given by representatives of both 
railroads and shippers at a hearing before members of 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce on April! 16 
and 17. An adjournment was then taken because Chair- 
man Wheeler of the committee was to be out of the city 
for a few days, after which, he announced, Co-ordinator 
Eastman would be called as a witness. To newspaper 
men Senator Wheeler expressed the opinion that the 
bill with some modifications would be passed at this ses- 
sion of Congress unless an agreement on the subject is 
reached by the railroads and labor organizations. Com- 
mittees that have been meeting on the subject but have 
failed to reach an agreement have been expecting a fur- 
ther conference with the President. 

C. R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific, J. L. 
Lancaster, president of the Texas & Pacific, and R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Association of American 
Railroads, who had previously testified before the House 
committee in opposition to the bill, also spoke against it 
before the Senate committee. Although it had been in- 
dicated that the bill would be amended to remove some 
of the provisions which they had especially criticised 
they insisted that the subject was not a proper one for 
legislation but one which should be handled by negotia- 
tions between railroads and their employees. 

Mr. Gray said that there is no industry in which col- 
lective bargaining has reached the stage it has reached on 
the railroads and that before the passage of the emer- 
gency transportation act of 1933 there had never been 
any material difficulty in working out the necessary ar- 
rangements for the protection of labor in connection with 
unifications under the seniority agreements. There was 
no reason for legislation of this character, he said, until 
the government undertook to impose co-ordination and 
unification of railroad facilities as an economy measure 
at the same time when Congress was also being asked to 
make appropriations to relieve unemployment. 

“We were presented with the contradictory position of 
creating unemployment with one act and appropriating 
for unemployment with another,” said Mr. Gray, “There- 
fore the labor organizations obtained an amendment re- 
stricting reductions in employment which has completely 
nullified the announced purpose of the emergency act. 
The men are entitled to consideration but they are rep- 
resented by the best type of organizations and we have 
always got along before. This is not a proper subject for 
legislation. With legislation we should face a fixed ar- 
bitrary situation which could not be dealt with by collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

Senator Wheeler asked whether as a general proposi- 
tion the railroads would not be able to lay off a large 
number of men in the absence of legislation, saying that 
some railroad executives are willing to agree but some 
are not. Mr. Gray said he did not see how much could 
be accomplished without negotiations and agreement and 
that he knew of no railroad executive opposed to any 
agreement but that there are always two viewpoints and 
that the difficulty is in coming to terms. Senator Cou- 


zens asked what is to become of the situation if there 
is an impasse. Mr. Gray replied that he had “not found 
these gentlemen entirely helpless”, but that in the event 
of an impasse usually nothing would be done. He ac ‘ed 
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that legislation would introduce an element of rigidity 
ino the situation because it is not always clear what is 
in the public interest. 

When Senator Couzens asked Mr. Gray how he would 
change the bill, assuming there is to be legislation on the 
subject, he replied that he would certainly eliminate any 
reference to the internal operation of a single railroad 
and “take out as much as may be necessary to overcome 
any rigidity in terms.” “Even if it is a resonable thing to 
do you have surrounded it with so many safeguards that 
I cannot conceive of a unification being accomplished 
under it,” he said. 

Senator Couzens remarked that there are some very 
good executives and some very arbitrary ones and that 
so much depends on the human equation that he won- 
dered if it is not necessary to interject something else 
into the situation. Mr. Gray said that he realized that 
it was “pretty difficult at this time to create more em- 
ployment” but called attention to the fact that very slow 
progress has been made with unification. “We have been 
enjoined from consolidating, then told to consolidate, and 
then told that if we do consolidate we can only do it in 
a certain way. Labor did not ask for legislation of this 
kind until the government said there should be co- 
ordination.” 

Mr. Gray also referred briefly to the criticisms made 
by George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, of the large capital expenditures 
made by the railroads between 1920 and 1930. He said 
the expenditures were necessary to give the service de- 
manded of the railroads and that “if we had not made 
them we would have had the worst congestion this 
country has ever known. Only 40 per cent of them were 
capitalized and if we had not made the improvements 
the results would have been very serious. Some rail- 
roads had to borrow but they would have been seriously 
criticised if they had not. The time is coming when we 
are going to need the facilities again.” 

Mr. Lancaster said it was somewhat difficult to dis- 
cuss the bill because he had gathered that some of its 
features were to be modified but he characterized the 
proposed legislation as an interference with the relations 
between employer and employee which ought to remain 
voluntary and said he did not believe that industry can 
be successfully conducted with the primary idea of afford- 
ing employment. He cited the experience of the Texas 
& Pacific in making sudden temporary additions to its 
facilities in the Texas oil fields during boom periods as 
illustrating his contention that the terms of the bill would 
deter a railroad from temporarily enlarging its facilities 
because of the difficulty of reducing them afterward. 

Senators Wheeler and Couzens seemed much inter- 
ested in the opportunity to question an executive of a 
Van Sweringen railroad, but in reply to their questions 
Mr. Lancaster said he had never had the slightest sug- 
gestion offered him as to how he should conduct the 
operations of the Texas & Pacific before or since the Van 
Sweringen interests acquired control and that he had 
observed no difference in the operation or financing of 
the road. Senator Wheeler had asked if the Van Swer- 
ingens did not “dictate the policies.” 

When R. V. Fletcher introduced himself as general 
counsel of the railroad association, Senator Couzens 
asked if that position represented a promotion from his 
foriner position as general counsel of the Illinois Central. 

“No, I’m sorry to say,” replied Mr. Fletcher. “I was 
dra‘ted.” At the request of Senator Wheeler that he 
disciss the question of the constitutionality of the bill, 
Which the Senator said had been questioned by the rail- 
toa's, Mr. Fletcher said he would discuss the “probable 
unc nstitutionality” of the bill on which he had quite 
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decided views, but that he had not seen any literature 
from the railroads that raised that question. 

“With a full realization of what Mr. Harrison says 
as to the purpose and intent of the bill,” Mr. Fletcher 
said, he proposed to discuss the theory of the bill to 
show “how radically it would have to be changed if it 
is to accomplish no more than the purpose explained 
by its sponsors,” but when Senator Wheeler asked him 
to submit specific amendments he said he did not know 
that he could show just what would be necessary to 
transform the bill to what it ought to be. For one 
thing, he would change the title of the bill, which de. 
clares its purpose to be “to foster and protect interstate 
commerce” as not being responsive to the material in 
the bill, which is designed to “protect employees in their 
employment.” 

Mr. Fletcher also objected because the provisions of 
the bill are limited to the railroads and when someone 
asked if the agreements which had been discussed would 
not be so limited he said that agreements would not be 
so restrictive or expensive as the provisions of the bill. 
He pointed out that Mr. Eastman had found no diffi- 
culty in including employees of other forms of trans- 
portation in his proposed unemployment compensation 
bill, which he said seemed to be a “pretty good bill,” at 
least one which would not cost the railroads more than 
they are required to pay under the social security act. 

Mr. Fletcher particularly criticized Section 4 of the 
bill, which would prohibit reduction of any amount of 
public service or facilities without approval by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and when Senator 
Wheeler said he did not think that should be in the 
law he said that was the language which justified the 
statements made by the railroad witnesses. 

At this point Senator Wheeler took occasion to criti- 
cize the railroads for engaging in “general propaganda” 
against the bill in advance of the hearings on it. “I 
wish the railroads would learn” he said, “that that kind 
of buncombe doesn’t get them anywhere. [ think it is 
a pretty cheap kind of propaganda to try to stir up a 
feeling that anyone is trying to destroy the railroads 
If any railroad executive thinks that of this committee 
or any member of it there is something wrong with his 
head.” 

Mr. Fletcher said that nevertheless they may be per- 
suaded to do some things that may have that effect. 

3ut you are always able to get a hearing,” Senator 
Wheeler replied, “and when you know that I think it 
is a pretty cheap thing to send out this kind of Rigs \- 
ganda and have railroad employees get signers to peti- 
tions. It doesn’t have any effect.” 

Mr. Fletcher said he agreed that it was extremely 
ill-advised to ask employees to do so unless it repre- 
sented their honest opinions but that he did not think 
anyone had been threatened with the loss of his job, as 
had been alleged. 

Senator Wheeler said he was not blaming the railroad 
executives but that “some understrapper frequently does 
so to curry favor with his boss.” 

W. H. Day, representing a number of New En 
shippers’ organizations, and Charles R. Seal, re pres sent- 
ing the National Industrial Traffic League, testified in 
opposition to the bill on April 17 along the lines of their 
previous statements before the House committee. Mr 
Fletcher’s statement was not completed when the ad- 
journment was taken. 

Nothing was said about the large number of petitions 
being sent to members of Congress by railroad employees 
urging the passage of the bill, without reference to any 
modification of it. Many of such petitions have been 
noted in the Congressional Record. 
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A Fleet of New Missouri Pacific Transportation Company Coaches 


ational Trailways Begins Operations 


A bus hook-up for co-ordinated schedules and better service, comprising 


several important railway subsidiaries, spans the continent 


Part | 


port Section of the Railway Age on March 28, a 

transcontinental bus hook-up, to be known as 
National Trailways, has been formed. Its object is to 
co-ordinate iranscontinental schedules, to carry out a 
joint campaign of station improvement, of national ad- 
vertising, and, in general, to weld its component parts 
into one large unit for joint benefit and for improving 
the service to the bus-using public. The present set-up 
of the National Trailways System is shown on the 
accompanying map. This does not include the five 
new bus companies added to the system this week, which 
are the Dixie Motor Coach Corporation, and the Sun- 
shine Bus Lines of Dallas, Tex., the Panhandle Stages 
of Oklahoma City, the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 
Coach Lines of St. Louis, and the Lincoln Trails Sys- 
tem of Chicago. 

The high standard of service already being given by 
the constituent companies will be continued and im- 
proved upon under the joint arrangement. For one 
thing, arrangements are already under way to reduce 
the present fastest bus schedule between New York and 
the Pacific Coast by some eight hours. The companies 


A S WAS announced in last month’s Motor Trans- 
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involved will retain their own identities and manage- 
ment. However, all coaches will carry the National 
Trailways’ emblem and be painted with the National 
Trailways’ colors. 

As the most important development of the bus in- 
dustry in recent years, and particularly in view of the 
large interest of the railways in the new combination, a 
description of the component companies at this time is 
merited. 


The Burlington Transportation Company 


The Burlington Transportation Company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which has shown a healthy growth since its inception, 
will be one of the important factors in the co-ordinated 
system. 

In January, 1934, the mileage operated by all Bur!ing- 
ton Transportation Company buses totaled 139,734. In 
January, 1935, this had increased to 337,318 miles and 
in January, 1936, to 740,609 miles, a growth within 
two years of more than 500 per cent. In addition, <ur- 
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ing that period the Burlington Transportation Company 

acquired interests in other bus lines in partnership with 
other railway-owned highway subsidiaries, the mileage 
of which is not included in the above figures. A further 
indication of the growth of this company is shown by 
the fact that it now owns 92 buses, 30 of which have 
been purchased in the past year. 

The buses of the Burlington now operate between Chi- 
cago on the east; Los Angeles, Cal., and San Francisco 
on the west; Billings, Mont., on the north; and Kansas 
City, Mo., on the south, with a network of intermediate 
lines. 

The steady growth of the company is indicated by the 
following table, showing the trend towards more bus 
miles, month by month, during 1935, despite seasonal 
fluctuations in traffic: 


ere 337,318 FGED a avs baci, More rccone et 671,836 
Pebrtiary «66. ese aie 309,464 PRAGSE ins wig vicins 38008 695,865 
oS — 374,757 September ......... 692,648 
DE EL et ncignenedon 405,182 CO ere 751,383 
ae eee 451,859 November ......... 734,124 
eee 651,575 December ......... 762,736 

ER Ot a ei dele recargrn saree Uiaistarate cele tiateee eis 6,838,747 


Highway Subsidiary Seven Years Old 


The Burlington Transportation Company traces its 
beginnings to seven years ago, when, on April 9, 1929, 
the first Burlington-owned buses began operations on 
three train replacement routes in Nebraska. The Bur- 
lington Transportation Company, which had been or- 
ganized on February 14, 1929, with a capital stock of 
$500,000, all held by the railway, took over these oper- 
ations. 

By the end of 1929, the operation of buses, both in- 
terstate and intrastate, had grown until the routes cov- 
ered 858 miles in Burlington territory, of which 266 
miles comprised routes of bus companies already in ex- 
istence, whose equipment and franchises had been pur- 
chased by the Burlington, and 592 miles on which the 
Burlington established bus routes on original franchises 
and permits. 

By January 1, 1933, the transportation company was 


) GRAND 





Streamlined Equipment Used in the Colorado } 


operating some 6,000 bus miles per day with 37 coaches, 
27 of which had been purchased new, the remainder rep- 
resenting used equipment acquired with the purchase of 
existing bus lines. Although, at this time, Burlington 
bus routes paralleled the main line of the railway be- 
tween Galesburg, Ill., and Omaha, Neb., no attempt at 
through service was being made. 

The purpose of the transportation company at that 
time was to save operating expenses for the railway by 
train replacement service on relatively short runs that 
were unprofitable for steam train service. That this 
purpose was being achieved is indicated by the fact that, 
in 1929, the savings to the railway as a result of the 
substitution of buses for trains amounted to $45,000. 
For the next few years, this continued to be the sole 
purpose of the transportation company; the savings 
amounted to $117,163 in 1930, and this figure increased 
anually until it was $175,186 in 1933. 


Change in Policy 


In 1934, however, while still continuing the train re- 
placement operations, the Burlington began the establish- 
ment of through routes. This was done to meet the pub- 
lic demand for such service, and, as the transportation 
agency serving the territory for years, the Burlington 
felt its responsibility to continue to provide transporta- 
tion, in whatever form its patrons desired. 

Following this policy, through routes were established 
between Chicago-Moline-Rock 
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Clear Vision for Drivers and Passengers Is a Requisite on National Trai! ways Coaches 


tween Chicago and Omaha and between Chicago and 
Denver in 1934. At the same time, a fleet of modern, 
streamlined coaches built by General Motors was pur- 
chased for the through service. Hitherto, the biggest 
buses operated by the Burlington had been of the 21- 
passenger type, but the new buses had a passenger ca- 
pacity of 33, with drop seats to accommodate 7 more. 
This equipment has now become standard on the Bur- 
lington, except that, for shorter, lighter traffic lines, small 
1l-passenger Chevrolet buses with special Fitzjohn 
bodies are used, particularly in Wyoming. 


Transcontinental Service Begun 


On December 31, 1934, following the purchase of the 
franchise of the Columbia-Pacific Night Coach Company, 
the Burlington Transportation Company began tri- 
weekly service between Chicago and Los Angeles on a 
71-hr. schedule. This development represented the first 
major extension of a railway-owned highway subsidiary 


into territory beyond the rails of its parent company, 
but, while in the case of the Burlington it was an ex- 
tension beyond its rails, it could hardly be considered an 
extension beyond its transportation field, since the rail- 
way has always been vitally concerned in transcontinental 
traffic. 


Position in Middle West So'idified 


The position of the Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany in the transcontinental bus field was further con- 
solidated on March 17, 1935, by the provision of daily 
service on the Chicago-Los Angeles run, and, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1935, by the establishment of a route be- 
tween Salt Lake City and San Francisco, making close 
connections, in both directions, with the through Chi- 
cago-Los Angeles service. 

In addition, the Burlington solidified its position in 


the Middle West by the establishment of a number of 


new routes in that territory. The chronological history 
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of the far-reaching developments in 1935 is contained 
in the following table, which shows the new routes estab- 
lished by the Burlington Transportation Company since 
December 31, 1934: 


Date 

Route Established 
Cigale BOS PCOS. GI oik.e:< nes cs snavceutaseseseee 12/31/34 
Ft. Cofllime, Colo.-Billings, Mont. ...........00cecceess 4/16/35 
Carte, Ui tecttc, COW oiicic Gc acdcesecee ch demceswcs 5/19/35 
Calemmen Se petiey, Foner s cide cde vee we eceswesionces 5/19/35 
Denver, Care-Pt. COMMS oe 6 6c.ccwecscleesakisedencasec 9/22/35 
Salt Lake City, Utah-San Francisco, Cal. ......... 9/29/35 
Davenport, Iowa-Omaha, Neb. (via Route 2)......... 8/8/35 
St. Joseon, Mo.-Kansas City, Mo. ..< 5.068 cccsseewens 9/30/35 


There is a close connection between the transportation 
company and the railway, apart from the financial own- 
ership. The vice-president of the transportation com- 
pany, W. E. Fuller, is also assistant to vice-president of 
the railway, while A. Cotsworth, Jr., traffic manager of 
the transportation company, is passenger traffic manager 
of the railway. 

Wherever the railway stations are strategically located 
for bus depots, they are used for that purpose, and any 
railway station or ticket office on the railway that is also 





Burlington Transportation Company will be dealt with 
in another article in an early issue. 

The purchase of 30 new buses during 1935, together 
with the supply of modern equipment already owned, 
has enabled the transportation company to equip the 
greater portion of its routes with the modern, stream- 
lined, 33-passenger type of bus. The equipment used on 
the Cheyenne-Casper-Cody-Billings runs is also new, 
but of the smaller type more suitable to these relatively 
light traffic lines. 

The transportation company has established main re- 
pair shops at seven points, as follows: Galesburg, Ill. ; 
Ottumwa, Iowa; St. Joseph, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. In addition, there are various garages for the 
storage of buses where minor repairs are made. 


Colorado-Utah Lines 


Included in the National Trailways System are the 
Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo Motor Way, the Rio 
Grande Motor Way and the Denver-Salt Lake-Pacific 
Stages, all partly owned by the Denver & Rio Grande 





Denver Is an Important Point on the National Trailways 


on the transportation company lines also sells bus tickets. 
At Des Moines, Iowa, for example, a new bus depot 
Was arranged for some months ago, in a central location, 
and it serves also as a combined bus and rail ticket office 
and as a freight solicitation office for the railway. Rail 
tickets are good for transportation on the Burlington 
buses wherever the bus routes parallel the railway, and, 
in many instances, this provides a more flexible service 
than is possible by the use of trains only. 


Operating and Maintenance Supervision 


Che operations of the company are under the direct 
management of H. W. Stewart, general manager of the 
Burlington Transportation Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, who is also chairman of the managing com- 
mi‘tee of the newly-formed National Trailways System. 
Superintendents reporting to the general manager are 
Siti:ated at Galesburg, Ill., Omaha, Neb., Denver, Colo., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Los Angeles, 
Cai. There is also a superintendent of safety with sys- 
ten: jurisdiction, and the excellent safety record of the 


Western. This railway was one of the earliest propo- 
nents of rail-highway co-ordination, having entered the 
field as early as 1926. 

The Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo Motor Way, 
started in 1926, now operates between Denver and Trini- 
dad, between Pueblo and LaJunta and between Pueblo 
and Canyon City, all in Colorado. In addition, it oper- 
ates a charter and sight-seeing service in the Pike’s Peak 
district. It covers some 400 miles of highway, oper- 
ating approximately a million bus miles annually. 

The Rio Grande Motor Way, in which the D. & R. 
G. W. holds an 80 per cent interest, began operations 
in Western Colorado in June, 1926, and this service 
was extended through Colorado and Utah in the suc- 
ceeding years. On August 7, 1935, a through route was 
established between Pueblo and Salt Lake City, parallel- 
ing the railway and operating via Tennessee Pass. This 
route serves as a connecting link on the transcontinental 
bus routes and handles many through passengers. 

The Rio Grande Motor Way also operates the Royal 
Gorge sightseeing service, and, through its subsidiary, 
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the Mesa Verde Park Company, operates hotels and 
transportation service in Mesa Verde national park, in 
the southwestern corner of Colorado. In all, some 1,200 
miles of routes are covered, with more than a million ve- 
hicle miles annually. 


Denver-Salt Lake-Pacific Stages 


The Denver-Salt Lake-Pacific Stages, which began 
operations on May 31, 1935, is jointly owned by the 
D. & R. G. W., the Burlington and the Missouri Pa- 
cific. It operates between Denver and Salt Lake City, 
537 miles, via Rabbit Ear and Berthoud passes, and it 
is being developed as an important link in transconti- 
nental bus routes. It also has a joint arrangement with 
the Rio Grande Motor Way for round-trip tickets be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake City, going one way via 
the Berthoud Pass line and returning via the Tennessee 
Pass line. 


Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 


The operations and scope of the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company, wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Missouri Pacific, and another important part. of the 
National Trailways System, were described in detail in 
the Motor Transport Section of the Railway Age for 
November 23, 1935, page 670. 

Briefly summarized, its history and present activities 
are as follows. The company began operations in 1929 
with a few short, isolated train replacement lines. These 
routes have been expanded along the parent railroad to 
a total of 5,100 miles of bus routes, operating more than 
8,000,000 bus miles annually, and handling about 2,000,- 
000 passengers. 

With the extension of the lines last year from Kansas 
City to Pueblo, Colo., the Missouri Pacific Transporta- 
tion Company operations now cover 10 states in the 
Central West and Southwest, extending between Omaha, 
Neb., on the north and the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
on the south, and from St. Louis, Mo., in the east to 
Colorado in the west, with a part ownership in lines 
extending to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

[Part II of this article, dealing with the Santa Fe Trail 
Stages, the Safeway Trails, the Martz Lines, and the 
five new companies added this week will appear in the 
Motor Transport Section for May.] 





List of References 


on Storedoor Service 


HE Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
| Association of American Railroads, Washington, 

D. C., has recently completed a bibliography of pub- 
lished references to railroad storedoor service during the 
period from 1933 through January, 1936. The list, en- 
titled “Pick-Up and Delivery Service in the United 
States and Canada” covers 20 mimeographed sheets, the 
references being chronologically arranged and accom- 
panied by an author index. The list includes all types 
of references, such for example as press releases, chap- 
ters of books, articles in transport and other business 
papers, addresses, etc. 


Budd Highway Trailer 


ONSTRUCTION of standardized light-weight, 
C stainless steel semi-trailers, built on the principle of 

the Zephyr and Flying Yankee trains, has been 
begun by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The first unit has been delivered to 
a truck line in Milford, Del., and eight more are under 
way for other purchasers. 

The stainless steel semi-trailer, like the light-weight 
trains, is built with the structural members being fabri- 
cated by the shot-weld process into an integral part of 
the body. By the use of this light-weight metal and 
through this process of construction, the weight of a 
standard semi-trailer 24 ft. long and with approximately 
1,050 cu. ft. capacity is only 5,200 Ib.; yet it is fully 
as strong as ordinary trailers of the same size weighing 
from 8,300 to 8,500 lb. The body is so designed as to 
be readily converted into a fully insulated and refrig- 
erated unit with a total weight of 7,500 lb. Through the 
saving in weight of the semi-trailer itself, it is pointed 
out that the pay load can be increased from a ton to a 
ton and a half. On the basis of a dollar per pound per 
year for every pound saved, it is said that the over-the- 
road operator can save more than $2,000 a year in oper- 
ating costs. 


One of the New Stainless Steel Trailers Built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
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Delaware Valley Bus at the Delaw 


are, Lackawanna & Western’s East Stroudsburg, Pa., 


Station 


All Delaware Valley Passengers and 
L.CL. Handled by Highway 


Subsidiary has in recent years taken over both classes 
of traffic from its parent railroad 


in recent years taken over all the passenger and I.c.l. 

freight business of its parent railroad—the Dela- 
ware Valley. The only railway service now operated by 
the latter is that performed when carload business is to 
be handled. This transition from railroad to highway 
service has been the result of successive moves to meet 
new competition with more convenient and expedited 
service and to effect economies in operation. 

The Delaware Valley is an 11.6-mi. single-track road, 
paralleling the Delaware river from East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., to Bushkill. It was originally a prosperous logging 
line, which served also several ice-harvesting plants. It 
connects directly with the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at East Stroudsburg where it also has a con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania through the latter’s track- 
age rights to its switch. The territory served has, how- 
ever, changed from a lumber and ice district to a summer 
resort section, with some farming. 

The summer vacationists, mainly from New York. 
stop at hotels and camps directly behind the railroad 


Ta: Delaware Valley Transportation Company has 


and transportation to and from these resorts and the’ 


railroad stations must be provided. The largest hotels 
and camps in the district are located at Forest Park, 
4 mi. up the mountain from the end of the rail line 
at Bushkill. In former years, through passenger cars 
were operated from New York to “Bushkill, via the 
D. L. & W. to East Stroudsburg, where they were 
switched to Delaware Valley trains for movement over 
the latter’s line. Upon arrival at Bushkill passengers 
were transferred—first to horse-drawn vehicles and 
later to taxicabs—for the journey up the mountainside. 

It was to provide this latter service that the Delaware 
‘Valley first entered the highway field in 1925 when it 
formed the Delaware Valley Transportation Company, a 
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wholly-owned subsidiary, to acquire the Bushkill-Forest 
Park business of the taxicabs. Here it first installed 
small buses of 12 to 15 passengers capacity. The bus 
fare from Bushkill to Forest Park was 50 cents, which 
was considered a reasonable charge for the 4-mi. ride 
because of the unimproved roads and the steep moun- 
tain grades encountered. A new element of competition, 
however, soon entered the picture when taxicabs at 
East Stroudsburg commenced taking passengers directly 
from there to Forest Park. Their ability to make im- 
portant inroads was due in the main to necessary de- 
lays in switching the through cars from D. L. & W. to 


At the Delaware Valley’s Bushk 
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Delaware Valley trains and in the transfer of passengers 
from Delaware Valley trains at Bushkill to buses—a total 
of about 1 hr. 15 min. The fare over the Delaware 
Valley rail line was 60 cents and this, added to the rail- 
head bus charge, made a total East Stroudsburg-Forest 
Park rate of $1.10. By grouping themselves into parties, 
four or five passengers could make the trip by taxicab at 
a charge of about $1.50 each and at the same time save 
about 30 minutes. 

This diversion had by 1927 reached such proportions 
that the Delaware Valley concluded that an expedited 
East Stroudsburg-Forest Park service would have to be 
provided. The condition of the railway roadbed pre- 
cluded higher train speeds and thus the only expedient 
solution was the inauguration of a through bus route. 
This was opened in 1927 and has been running continu- 
ously since. The highway over which it operates paral- 
lels the rail line for the latter’s entire distance. 

While the principal earnings of the bus line come 
from the through East Stroudsburg-Forest Park traffic, 
it also serves some intermediate points, such, for ex- 
ample as Marshalls Creek, Bushkill and Bushkill Falls. 
The one-way fare from East Stroudsburg to Forest Park 
is $1 and through New York-Forest Park tickets are 
sold by D. L. & W. agencies. Bus revenues, while de- 
clining somewhat in depression years, nevertheless held 
up well until 1933. From then on the marked decrease 
has been caused, in the main, by the competition of 
interstate buses operating directly from New York 
to Forest Park. The fare on these through buses has 
been $3.50 for the round trip, as compared with a $4.50 
minimum via the D. L. & W. and Delaware Valley 
Transportation Company. Only one of these New York- 
Forest Park buses was in operation in 1933 but in 1934 
and 1935 numerous others entered the picture and 
“skimmed the cream” of the traffic. Gross passenger 
revenues of the Delaware Valley Transportation Com- 
pany fell, for example, from $17,036 in 1927 to $5,600 
in 1935. It is expected however that the regulation of 
interstate buses will preclude such rate cutting in the 
future. 

Regular East Stroudsburg-Forest Park summer sched- 
ules call for four trips week days, and three on Sundays, 
with additional service at Friday and Saturday peak- 
traffic times. In the return direction there are four trips 
each week day and three on Sundays. During the winter 
the operating force of the Delaware Valley and the Dela- 
ware Valley Transportation Company consists of one 
man who operates three round trips per day between 
East Stroudsburg and Bushkill. In the summer this man 
operates the truck and additional employees are hired 
to drive the buses. 

The trucking service was inaugurated in 1931 and 
covers the same route as the buses, handling l.c.l. traffic 
in station-to-station service under a tariff which is a 
duplicate of the railroad’s former l.c.l. tariff. Economy 
prompted this move which left to the railroad only the 
movement of carload freight when such may be offered. 
The l.c.l. traffic in winter is handled in the back of 
buses if possible; if not the driver makes an additional 
run by truck. If carload freight is offered he also 
operates the railroad’s gasoline-mechanical locomotive to 
handle it, additional members of the train crew being 
employed on a per trip basis. In the summer this full- 
time employee operates the truck and the locomotive, 
leaving the buses to the extra drivers employed for the 
season. 

The Delaware Valley Transportation Company owns 
two 21-passenger buses (a Reo and a General Motors), 
one Buick 7-passenger sedan and one International 114- 
ton truck. During the summer at least one and some- 
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times two additional buses are hired for week-ends an 
holiday periods, rental in all cases being on a milea 
basis. The vehicles are maintained by the Pocono Mot 
Coach Company of Stroudsburg on a cost-plus basis. 

In addition to the 1935 passenger revenues of $5,60 
mentioned above there were last year freight, ma’ 
and other revenues sufficient to bring the transportation 
company’s gross to $8,800. Until about a year ag 
when loss of express business was coupled with the lo: 
of passengers to through New York-Forest Park buses, 
the subsidiary’s profits met the fixed charges of t! 
railroad which has not earned them itself in five years. 
The express business was lost when the Railway Ex- 
press Agency commenced providing storedoor service in 
the territory direct from East Stroudsburg. Also, tlie 
mail traffic has of late been a fluctuating one—some 
years the Delaware Valley Transportation Company has 
had the entire contract, sometimes part of it and some- 
times none of it. 


Si 


1.C.C. Bureau Head Vetoes 
P.R.R.'s Buying Truck Lines 


Wasuincton, D. (¢ 

HE FIRST application of a railroad affiliate to the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 

acquire a motor truck line under provisions of the 
motor carrier act has encountered an adverse report 
from J. Edward Davey, chief of the section of finance 
of the commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, recom- 
mending that the commission find that the proposed pur- 
chase by the Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., of the prop- 
erties and business of the Chicago-Cincinnati Motor 
Freight Lines has not been shown to “promote” the pub- 
lic interest. Under Section 213 of the act, Mr. Davey 
holds, the commission before granting such an applica- 
tion must find that it will definitely promote the public 
interest, and the vice-president of the applicant company 
was quoted as saying that it had no definite plans other 
than to operate the line as the present owner has been 
operating it. General evidence that the proposed pur- 
chase was a step in the furtherance of the program of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to supply the public with a 
co-ordinated rail-truck service was not regarded as suf- 
ficient, although the application was unopposed. 

The application was filed on January 30 by the Penn- 
sylvania Transfer Company of Pittsburgh, part of a 
group of companies controlled by the Pennsylvania, and 
was docketed by the commission’s bureau as No. BMC 
F-I. Later it was amended to substitute as the appli- 
cant’s corporate name “Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc.,” 
to which it was changed on February 29. 

The report shows that the original applicant was in- 
corporated on November 13, 1925, and is controlled by 
the American Contract and Trust Company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The former company controls applicant through 
ownership of 71 per cent of its common stock and 100 
per cent of its preferred stock. Applicant owns approx'- 
mately 190 motor vehicles, including trucks, tractors, 
trailers, etc., with which it engages in interstate coi- 
merce as a motor carrier of property in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, and 
Maryland. The bulk of its operations is carried on 11 
Pennsylvania where it renders a general call and « 
mand service between all points within a 50-mile radi 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and a station-to-station service tot 
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Motor Transport Section 


he railroad over about 40 routes which parallel the 
cracks of that line. It is also extensively engaged in 
‘ransporting liquor between points in the western part 
of that state. It conducts a collection and delivery serv- 
ice for the railroad in Detroit, Mich., Pittsburgh, and 
various other points in Pennsylvania in conjunction with 
its station-to-station operations. In Maryland, Ohio, and 
West Virginia it renders a call and,demand service of 
i somewhat irregular character. 

The vendor is John C. Cain, an individual doing busi- 
ness as the Chicago-Cincinnati Motor Freight Lines. He 
owns 15 motor vehicles, including 3 trucks, 6 tractors, 
and 6 trailers, with which he engages in interstate com- 
merce as a motor carrier of property in the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. His operations comprise regular daily serv- 
ice between Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago, IIl., via In- 
dianapolis and Logansport, Ind.; and irregular service 
between Chicago and Erie, Pa. 

By an agreement dated December 18, 1935, applicant 
agreed to purchase and vendor agrees to sell for the 
sum of $15,000 all of the property and assets of the 
latter, including certificated rights to operate granted 
by the states of Indiana and Ohio, and automotive equip- 
ment, furniture, fixtures, garage equipment, etc. The 
agreement further provides that applicant shall have the 
right to continue to operate the acquired business under 
vendor’s present trade name and to employ, so long as 
their services are satisfactory, vendor and his present 
personnel, vendor to receive a salary of $50 per week. 

After an analysis of the reports of the operations of 
the two companies, Mr. Davey’s report continues : 


It will be observed that applicant’s operating ratio is 87 per 
cent as compared with 79 per cent for vendor. The foregoing 
analysis, it would seem, indicates that applicant could consum- 
mate the transaction herein considered without impairing or 
jeopardizing it; financial structure. Whether the price proposed 
to be paid by applicant in acquiring the property of the vendor 
is more or less than its actual value or is an improvident com- 
mitment of applicant’s funds, is a question, which, in view of 
the conclusions herein, is not necessary to decide. 

The proposal herein is said to be in line with the policy of 
the railroad for many years to actively engage in various forms 
of supplemental and substitutional service. In January, 1923, it 
began to use motor trucks for station-to-station trucking of less- 
than-carload freight in lieu of peddler or way freight service 
so that at present it operates over 80 station-to-station truck 
routes paralleling its rail lines, 3,500 route-miles and over 7,000 
truck-miles daily, serving 955 stations. It also maintains a col- 
lection and delivery service of merchandise freight over its en- 
tire rail system. It is represented that, during 1935, over 4,- 
000,000 shipments were handled in such service. The railroad 
at present has an investment through its subsidiaries of $1,563,000 
in 19 trucking companies operating an aggregate of 1,700 trucks, 
tractors and trailers and serving New York and Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, 
Toledo, Columbus and Dayton, Ohio; Washington, D. C.; De- 
troit, Mich.; and Chicago, Ill., for distances up to 100 miles. 





Cn the Sao Paulo of Brazil, Trucks 

e Used to Bring Cotton from the 
r elds to Concentration Points for 
Long Haul Rail Movement 


Sixteen of these companies are engaged in terminal operations 
and the remainder in over-the-road service. 

It was urged on behalf of applicant that more efficient opera- 
tions with better continuity of service may be obtained by rail- 
road management of the trucking concerns; also, that the pro- 
posed purchase conforms to and is a step in the furtherance of 
the program of the railroad to supply the public with a co- 
ordinated rail-truck service. The linking of new motor facili- 
ties with present rail and motor facilities was suggested as being 
in the interest of economy and added service. Applicant stated 
that such service under centralized control and the assurance of 
financial stability that it claims will come from ownership by 
the railroad or its subsidiary, will be in the public interest. Wit- 
nesses were of the opinion that, inasmuch as other motor car- 
riers were operating over the same routes as vendor, competition 
would be preserved. Its responsibility to the public is shown 
by insurance coverage as follows: public liability up to $50,000 
for injury to one person and $200,000 for any one accident; 
property damage up to $5,000; fire and theft, cargo insurance 
limited to $25,000 loss on any one unit and $50,000 for any one 
disaster ; and compensation insurance as required by State laws. 

However, applicant further represents that it does not intend 
to add new or different equipment to that now utilized by vendor, 
and that it does not plan to alter the present method of operating 
the properties to be acquired. The vice-president of applicant 
was unable to state in what manner the patrons of the line to 
be acquired would benefit by the consummation of the trans- 
action, and, in response to direct interrogatory as to what Penn- 
sylvania Truck Lines, Inc., proposes to do with the vendor’s 
property that said vendor is not doing at the present time, stated 
there are no definite plans other than to operate it as the present 
owner is now operating it. 

Section 213 (a) (1) of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, contains 
the following language: 

“ek * * if a carrier other than a motor carrier is an ap- 
plicant, or any person which is controlled by such a carrier 
other than a motor carrier or affiliated therewith within the 
meaning of section 5 (8) of part I, the Commission shall not 
enter such an order unless it finds that the transaction proposed 
will promote the public interest by enabling such carrier other 
than a motor carrier to use service by motor vehicle to public 
advantage in its operations and will not unduly restrain com- 
petition.” 

Applicant is a person controlled by or affiliated with a railroad 
within the meaning of section 5 (8) of part I, Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and, therefore, notwithstanding the fact that the 
application is unopposed, the Commission is precluded from 
entering an order approving or authorizing the transaction unless, 
based on evidence of record, it finds that the transaction will 
promote the public interest in the manner prescribed in the Act. 

The descriptive statements and assertions on behalf of appli- 
cant with respect to the benefits accruing from co-ordination of 
rail and motor services, while no doubt susceptible of proof, are 
unsupported by material facts and evidence sufficient to justify 
the entering of an order approving and authorizing the pur- 
chase covered by the application and which material facts and 
evidence are such a vital phase of the instant case. Therefore, 
the Commission should find that the proposed purchase by the 
Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., of the properties and business of 
the Chicago-Cincinnati Motor Freight Lines is not shown to 
promote the public interest. Accordingly, the application should 
be denied. 


Communications... 


Railroad Service Well 
Adapted to Radio Advertising 


MINERAL City, OHIO 
To THE EprtTor: 

The article “New Opportunities,” by Mr. Ralph Budd in your 
March 21 issue, suggests this thought—are the railroads taking 
advantage of all their opportunities along all lines at the present 
time? The thing that suggests this thought are the articles 
that appear in the Railway Age from time to time pertaining 
to advertising and bringing before the public the importance 
of our railroads and the services they perform. In this con- 
nection I believe the railroads are overlooking a golden oppor- 
tunity to focus the attention of the general public in their 
direction. 

I refer to the use of radio broadcasting and this would appear 
to me to be a very efficient means of advertising for the rail- 
roads, and to my knowledge, has never been very extensively 
carried out. We are all familiar with the general use made 
of the radio by commercial concerns for advertising articles 
of insignificance compared with the services performed by our 
railroads, and it would seem as though these concerns would 
not renew their contracts year after year if it were not a 
paying proposition. 

I will venture to say a “railway hour” if properly carried out 
would prove to be one of the biggest hits on the air. It could 
be sponsored and financed by all the railroads in the country 
collectively, or perhaps the country could be divided into sec- 
tions, say, Eastern, Western, Southern and Central, so in this 
manner each section would be heard from about once each 
month. 

I hardly know what form of entertainment would be most 
desirable, but personally I would prefer real, good music. We 
are a music loving people and through the radio life in America 
is fast becoming one sweet song. It would seem to me as 
though the railroads would have a unique advantage over most 
sponsors for such a program, for the reason that it would 
have so many more interesting and profitable sources to draw 
from, and thus serve the double purpose of advertising and 
entertaining at the same time. There can be no question about 
the interest of the general public in railroads and railroad 
matters in general, and this interest is growing every day. 

Proof of this is found in the manner in which every new 
development commands public attention, such as the new high- 
speed, articulated trains. Among the sources of material that 
could be drawn from for advertisement and entertainment, I 
would suggest calling attention to important engineering feats 
in different parts of the country, new and modern equipment, 
improved methods of handling various shipments to save time 
and increase efficiency, as well as short talks by prominent 
railway officers on popular subjects, also perhaps information 
on important legislation in which the railroads may be vitally 
interested. 

It would be a fine opportunity to remind the man in New 
York City of the wonderful climate of Florida and California 
and to tell the fellows from those parts of the glories of New 
York City. 

I have in mind what I believe would be an ideal instance 
for such a program. Picture the average American citizen 
livng in the northern part of our country, sitting by his fireside 
almost any evening during the six weeks of severe weather the 
winter just past. As he is being entertained, would it not be 
a fine opportunity to remind him of the fact that it is the 
railroads that are bringing him his fuel, food, clothing and 
practically all the necessities of life, as well as his mail and 
express shipments, instead of the trucks and buses, which are 
either tied up in garages or stuck in snowdrifts along the high- 
ways. And also to remind him that the railroads are ready and 
anxious at all times to carry him safely, comfortably and 
promptly any distance he may chose to travel, with very little 
more delay, if any, than under normal circumstances. The rail- 
roads would have no trouble in entertaining the public, and I 
will venture to say little if any such program would be “tuned 


out,” as is now commonly done with a lot of programs whose 
advertising matter is stale, because it is the same, day after 
day or week after week. 

Whiie it may be true that there is something fascinating in 
our railroads to only a part of our people, yet I do believe 
that excepting perhaps the privately owned automobile, there 
are very few things in the country today of as much general 
interest as the railroads and the things they are doing, and 
believe they have a grand chance now to sell themselves to the 
public in some such manner as above suggested, and resulting 
in profit to themselves and the public as well. 

Epwarp SATTtLeER 


Claims Speed Record for L. S. & M. S. 


Oak Park, ILLInots 
To THE Eprror: 

I have noted the article, “American Trains Hold Speed Rec- 
ord,” in the Railway Age of April 4, 1936, in which you give 
tne Pennsylvania Railroad credit for the world’s speed record— 
127.2 miles per hour. The writer prepared and read a paper be- 
fore the Traveling Engineers’ convention in Chicago last Sep- 
tember. The following is a quotation from page 18 of its 
proceedings : 

“Streamlining has been used in the design of these trains to 
reduce wind resistance. The center of gravity has been lowered 
and the weight of cars materially reduced. Notwithstanding all 
these precautions the steam locomotive, built nearly thirty years 
ago, still carries the world’s record for speed and it was not 
streamlined. 

“Various articles have been published on world records of train 
speed; the following speeds have been verified. 

“The Twentieth Century on the L. S. & M. S. (now N. Y. C.) 
in 1910 and 1912, when late out of Cleveland, with a train con- 
sisting of a 4-6-2 locomotive, seven Pullman cars, non-stop run, 
Cleveland to Buffalo, six slow orders, often made 183 miles in 
140 minutes—78.5 m.p.h. 

“September 17, 1913, Dr. Crile Special, ordered for ‘at once, 
was ready twenty minutes after the order was received. With 
a 4-6-2 locomotive, one club car, two Pullman cars, made the 
run over the L. S. & M. S., from Cleveland, Ohio, to Toledo, 
Ohio, 106.4 miles in 88 minutes—72.6 m.p.h., no deductions for 
slow orders. 

“Between Amherst, Ohio, and Vermilion, Ohio, a distance of 
7.53 miles was made by this train in three minutes—an average 
of 150.6 m.p.h. 

“Between Martin, Ohio, and Milbury, Ohio, a distance of 4.75 
miles was made in two minutes—an average of 142.5 m.p.h. 

“Tune 12, 1905, Broadway Limited, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
near Ada, Ohio, made three miles in 85 seconds, an average of 
127.1 m.p.h. 

“Track conditions always have, and always will, limit the safe 
speed of trains. In the 1870’s the Burlington, with 14 inch x 22 
inch locomotives, on dirt ballast tracks, had speed records in ex- 
cess of 70 m.p.h. This is true of other railroads. May we ask 
this question: What is this modern speed craze accomplishing 
for us? ; 

“The performance of Diesel engines to date gives evidence of 
their fitness for long distances, continuous, and for maximum 
24-hour mileage in passenger service. While high speeds have 
been accomplished and contributed to by lowering the center ot 
gravity and reducing the weight of the train, both of these fac- 
tors could apply to steam power. 

“In every case of increased train speed, track conditions must 
be improved and maintained to a higher standard.” 

The above is a brief reference to the speed of the Dr. Crile 
Special. An official of an automobile company was dangerously 
ill in Toledo. They wanted Dr. Crile from Cleveland to Toledo 
for consultation. There was no time to pick a special engine. 
One of the passenger engines, usually termed “an extra pas- 
senger engine,” was used. The timing of the train was recorded 
by the trainmaster and chief dispatcher, who listened in on the 
chief dispatcher’s phone. . 

At that time, the writer was chief mechanical officer on t 
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4th District and I have in my possession a copy of the official 
report received from my superior. It is only fair that the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern be given credit for this record, 
which has not been equalled by any other railroad. 

The writer has personal knowledge of the Twentieth Century, 
on many occasions, making non-stop runs from Cleveland to 


Buffalo—183 miles in 140 minutes. At each of four track-pans, 
the train slowed down to 50 miles an hour to scoop water and 
a slow order was required through the town of Dunkirk. Speeds 
of 120 and 130 miles an hour were not unusual for these loco- 
motives on the Lake Shore Railroad. 

As stated in my paper, track conditions have always and al- 
ways will govern the speed of trains. 

M. D. FRANEY. 


Railroads and Conservation of Wild Life 


Kansas City, Kansas. 
To THE Epttor: 

The railroads’ interest in the -wild life of America should be 
very real, but there is some doubt as to whether a full apprecia- 
tion of its magnitude is experienced by the management of the 
various carriers. In a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, J. N. Darling, formerly Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, was quoted as estimating the annual turnover of busi- 
ness dependent on this phase of American outdoor activity at 
the enormous sum of $1,000,000,000. Some idea of the public’s 
interest in this matter can be gained from the fact that the num- 
ber of fishing and hunting licenses sold annually is approximately 
13,000,000, costing from $1.00 each upward. 

Quite naturally the railroads’ chief interest is centered around 
the haul connected with the various lines of business supported, 
at least in part, by the expenditures of the sportsmen, who as a 
whole are a very generous group of spenders. The scope of 
these enterprises run the entire scale from the man who makes 
a hobby of tying a few flies and building a few rods for sale to 
his immediate acquaintances to a group of large corporations 
manufacturing firearms, boats, fishing tackle, sportswear, out- 
board motors, ammunition, traps, etc. 

As an example of benefit derived by the carriers along the lines 
just mentioned consider lead, mined in the Joplin district of Mis- 
souri, shipped to the east coast, manufactured into ammunition 
and a few other sportsman’s items, and then reshipped to points 
ranging variously from Alaska to South America. A large part 
of the entire fur catch of the United States is shipped piecemeal 
by express to St. Louis for the annual fur auction, which, when 
considered in the aggregate, is a nice piece of business for the 
carriers. St. Louis is one of the very few points where the finan- 
cial returns of wild life can be felt at one point by the carriers. 
About 57,000 seal pelts were taken off the Pribilof Islands last 
year and most of them, less the percentage allowed foreign gov- 
ernments under treaty rights, found their way to the St. Louis 
auction block. 

The history of that gigantic seal herd incidentally presents a 
very interesting study showing conclusively what common sense 
regulation can accomplish in the way of husbanding valuable 
natural resources. The Pribilof Islands became the property of 
the United States in 1867 at a price of about $7,000,000 paid to 
the Russian government and since that time have yielded approx- 
imately $60,000,000 in fur in spite of plundering. The herd was 
estimated at 4,000,000 at the time it came under this country’s 
flag but had decreased, due to unrestrained slaughter, until in 
1911 a bare 130,000 animals remained, at which time a treaty 
was effected that afforded the herd real protection backed by the 
guns of the Coast Guard. Under the efficient management of 
the Bureau of Fisheries in 1935 after 57,000 pelts were taken 
the herd had increased to an estimated 1,500,000. 

Our past negligence and complete lack of foresight has re- 
sulted in almost complete extermination of the buffalo and virtu- 
ally the same for the antelope herds. Only a few hundred pair 
of trumpeter swans. still exist. The toothsome heath hen and 
the wild pigeon are gone forever. Constant inroads by ill ad- 
vised reclamation projects on nesting grounds augurs ill for the 
none too plentiful waterfowl. 

A couple of cottontail rabbits now represent a hard half day’s 
work for a hunter and a good mess of trout is sensational in a 
land where a half century ago a large part of the populace drew 
most of their meat from an abundant game supply. 

Some progress along the lines of conservation has been made. 
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Market hunting and pollution of streams have been curbed and 
several game refuges have been established. These steps are in 
the right direction, but the labor is far from finished. 

It would seem that the industries that derive revenue from 
the depleted fish and game stock should take a very positive 
attitude on conservation. The problem clearly merits a place 
on the board of directors’ table, along with high taxes and 
other modern impositions. 

J. S. Hucues. 


Passengers Like Observation 
Cars— They Should Be Retained 


To THE EpITor: 

The letter of Clifford H. Bissell, published in your April 11 
issue, commenting on the type of lounge cars now being 
ated, and absence of observation cars, interested me greatly. 
While I have not been through to the Coast in the past three 
years, I have watched with disappointment the growing trend 
toward elimination of observation cars in the East. By this I 
do not necessarily mean the open-end platforms (concerning 
which quite a campaign was once waged to preserve this attrac- 
tion), because, with air-conditioning, they are, naturally, less 
desirable, but even though there is less need for an outside plat- 
form, the desirability of observation space on the rear end of 
a train is as great, or greater, than ever before. 

The public was educated to the superlative in luxury; now 
it is being “let down.” There is nothing more uninteresting 
than to be confined in a lounge car, in the center of a train, 
facing a group of travelers in much the same fashion as in a 
subway train. Where a train carries an observation car, it 
always attracts attention even though some travelers may be 
less interested in watching railroad operations, as such, than are 
readers of the Railway Age. Yet even the most sophisticated 
travelers generally venture to the observation for a portion of 
their journey, although it be a trip of only a few hours. 

Beyond the matter of serving passengers actually on trains, 
there is a matter of psychology and showmanship involved which 
seems to be completely overlooked. I have studied persons 
standing in concourses where the rear ends of trains may be 
seen readily. What types attract attention? 

Where there have been two types adjacent, it has interested 
me to watch one person after another go to peer through the 
grilling at a train having an observation car, with tail-sign 
lighted, and with an observation platform or, at least, the brass 
rails indicative of one, outside the “solarium,” and their loo 
bespeaks keen desire to be on that train. On the next track is 
one with merely the black, forbidding, undecorated aperture of a 
vestibule, sans “tail-sign,” brass-railing or the things 
travelers associate with luxurious travel. Needless to say, such 
a train attracts no notice. 

Less erudite travelers are particularly impressed with these 
accoutrements; they believe it lends distinction to their jour- 
ney. Smart showmanship and understanding of psychology 
would cater to such whims. The observation car is, without 
doubt, the greatest lure in the way of glamor and outward ap- 
peal, which the railroad train can display. To eliminate it is, 
I believe, a grievous mistake. I also note that where observa- 
tion cars are operated in the East, some railroads bill these as 
“lounges” in timetables and on gate-signs. Why be ashamed to 
tell the public of this added attraction? 

Eliminating an observation car, and omitting “tail-signs,’ may 
save a few dollars but in an era when every other industry is 
doing everything possible to make itself glamorous and colorful 
is this a wise economy? It cannot be resolved into dollars and 
cents, for it is an intangible, but when trains are unattractive, 
they lack popular appeal. Conversely, make them colorful and 


\ 


oper- 


the response is immediate. The proof of this statement in the 
past two years is so indisputable that it seems amazing that some 
railroads should seek to remove the only outlets for color and 
allure which an old-style train possesses—namely, a splash of 
shining brass rails and a “‘tail-sign,” even if its sole virtue is 
to make the public believe that to travel on such a train lends 


Think of the psychology involved, Mr. Sales- 


distinction. 


Manager, before you kill your greatest asset. 
FRANKLIN SNow. 





Odds and Ends... 


Conductor Heads Engineers 


F. V. Cassidy, conductor for the Illinois Central, was recently 
elected president of the Sixtieth Engineers’ Association, with 
which outfit he served during the World War. 


Senator-Railroader 


Few people know that Carter Glass, distinguished senior sena- 
tor, from Virginia and former secretary of the treasury, was 
once a railroad man. At the age of 18, the young Virginian, 
then a journeyman printer on his father’s paper at Petersburg, 
Va., quit the newspaper business and went to work as a statis- 
tical clerk for the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio (a predecessor 
line of the Norfolk & Western) at Lynchburg, Va. 


Business Is Booming 


George A. Johnson, Omaha manufacturer of artificial legs and 
arms and orthopedic appliances for broken necks, backs and pel- 
vic bones, attributes the upturn in his business to auto accidents. 
“If it hadn’t been for accidents, we wouldn’t have much busi- 
ness,” Mr. Johnson said as he surveyed his busy workmen turn- 
ing out legs, arms and harness. “We used to depend mostly on 
railroad accidents, but the railroads have got so many safety 
appliances that they don’t have many accidents. Our business 
from that source has fallen off to almost nothing.” Mr. John- 
son said his business had increased 60 per cent, due principally 
to automobile accidents. 


“Stop, Look, and Listen” 


The staccato “Stop, look and listen” that sharpened attention 
almost as acutely as four blasts of the locomotive whistle in 
days gone by is now just an attractive piece of railroad arche- 
ology, permitted to survive emeritus at hundreds of grade cross- 
ings where the bell, the gate or the blinkers do the real work. 
But it was a breath-taking experience a generation or more ago 
to rein in for these cross-arms just this side of the shining 
rails, look up and down them as far as the eye could reach, and, 
if this was not far, because of a curve, then to cock the ear up 
and down the invisible track before making a mad, bumping 
dash in a surrey across the steel and the cinder ballast—New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


How the Mighty Have Fallen 


Before the war, Stephan Mueller was engineman to Emperor 
Franz Josef of Austria. Mueller guided the royal train safely 
all over the dual monarchy and he was proud of many medals 
awarded him. His pride is broken now. When the position of 
royal engineman collapsed with the monarchy, Mueller found a 
job piloting a midget train in the Prater, an amusement resort 
in Vienna. His little engine was about as big as a rain barrel 
and his tiny train gave children rides around the grounds. Then 
Mueller’s train crashed with a horse-drawn coal wagon. The 
locomotive collapsed and several little passengers were shaken. 
Now Mueller, who never once jolted the Emperor, faces trial on 
a charge of having “endangered lives of passengers on a train,” 
an offense severely punished in Austria. 


Hero 


Fred G. Wolff of Belvidere, Ill., car foreman on the Chicago 
& North Western, has just received the Congressional medal for 
bravery and a letter from President Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
an outstanding act of extreme daring on July 2, 1935, at which 
time he risked his life to save Henry E. Wilson of Chicago. Mr. 
Wolff was riding the Freeport-Chicago train of the Chicago & 
North Western, when heavy rains derailed the rear wheels of 
the motor car of the train as it was passing over a bridge near 
Pecatonica, Ill. The derailment ruptured one of the gasoline 
tanks on the motor car and it immediately caught fire. Mr. 
Wolff, who was riding in the cab, left the train together with 
the engineman and ran forward about 200 ft. Both missed the 
express messenger and Mr. Wolff rushed back to the car, hear- 
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ing the cries of the messenger. He attempted to enter the cir 
but was forced back by fire. Going back further, he found a 
side door open and made a running jump into the car, where 
found the messenger, Mr. Wilson, unable to move because of 
an injured foot. Picking the man up, Mr. Wolff started throuch 
the door he had entered but found the way blocked by flames. 
He then tried another door and, being successful in opening 
carried the injured man to safety just a few minutes before the 
second gasoline tank on the car exploded, damaging the car 
beyond repair. 


Rulers for Ticket Collectors 


The Chinese are not an old race for nothing. They know 
any amount, and they have hidden it in a language which no 
European is invited to learn in three months without a master. 
But wisdom cannot be altogether hidden behind bows and _ hy- 
perbolic compliments. If we watch the Chinese we shall get 
hints. What, we ask, we traveled ones, is that which the Chi- 
nese ticket collector, in addition to his painless forceps, carries 
in his hand? It is a ruler, and with it he measures the height 
of such children as have begun thus early to see the world. For 
to the Chinese our arbitrary line drawn at twelve years seems 
the last word in barbarous childishness. They laugh over it as 
we, in our humble turn, laugh over black men who can only 
count up to three and after that say, vaguely and hopelessly, “a 
great many.” All the logic is with the Chinaman. If the prin- 
ciple that being physically small you take up less room, put 
less strain on the engine, and cause less wear and tear to the 
rolling-stock is sound—and it is by no means a self-evident 
truth—then it is just to pay by the foot. There are lanky lads 
of eleven who want all, and more, of their share of the carriage 
space, and there are undersized brats who can be packed 12 a 
side with no discomfort. Why should the charge be the same, 
and why should bulky 10 go at half the rate ef dimircutive 13? 
If it be said that English people would resent the careful meas- 
urement of their offspring, why do they not resent the cross- 
examination on recent events by which alone it can be tested, 
in rough-and-ready fashion, whether anybody is really under 
twelve >—London Times. 


Interesting Trophy 


The Passenger Traffic Officers Association has presented to 
A. J. Dickinson, passenger traffic manager of the Great North- 
ern, an interesting remembrance of his presidency of the asso- 





A. J. Dickinson’s Historic Gavel 


ciation in the form of an historic.gavel. The head of the gavel 
is made from a brake shoe of the famous William Crooks loco- 
motive, the handle is from a favorite chair used by Mr. Dicki:- 
son for a number of years, and the case is made of panels from 
the counter over which he sold tickets early in his career. 
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|.C.C. Declines to Postpone Passenger 
Fare Reduction 


With the aid of the vote of Commis- 
sioner-Co-ordinator Eastman, who was 
called in to cast the deciding vote in a 
tie, the otherwise deadlocked Interstate 
Commerce Commission on April 18 voted 
to stand pat on its order prescribing maxi- 
mum passenger fares, denying the petition 
of the eastern railroads (excluding the 
Baltimore & Ohio and affiliates) and the 
supplemental petition of the Long Island 
for a postponement of the commission’s 
order for 18 months from its effective 
date. The roads had proposed to estab- 
lish during that period an experimental 
coach fare of 2.5 cents in place of the 
2-cent maximum prescribed by the com- 
mission, while complying with the order 
for a reduction of the fare in Pullman 
cars to 3 cents a mile without surcharge. 
The Leng Island, however, had proposed 
a rate of 3 cents in coaches. 

In its vote on the petitions the commis- 
sion divided 5 to 5, whereupon the mat- 
ter was submitted to Commissioner East- 
man, who has been largely relieved of his 
duties on the commission while serving as 
co-ordinator, and he voted to deny both 
petitions. The order had been entered 
by the commission by a vote of 5 to 4, 
Commissioners Lee, McManamy, Mahaffe, 
and Meyer voting against it. Commissioner 
Tate did not participate because of illness. 
On consideration of the petitions he voted 
against postponement but this was offset 
by the action of Commissioner Miller, who 
changed his position and voted for post- 
ponement. Commissioner Eastman an- 
nounced his decision with the following 
statement : 


“The petition of the carriers presents ~ 


nothing, either on the law or on the facts, 
which was not before the Commission and 
considered by it at the time of its deci- 
sion in this proceeding, with two excep- 
tions. 

“Attention is called to the extraordinary 
flood catastrophe which has supervened 
since the decision. Undoubtedly this catas- 
trophe has caused great loss to some of the 
petitioners. However, the conclusion of 
the Commission on the evidence was that 
the reduction of passenger fares in ac- 
cordance with its order would benefit 
rather than injure the carriers. 

“The petitioners also wish to try an ex- 
periment with lesser reductions than those 
ordered, and contend that this would sub- 
stitiite for a “mere assumption” as to the 
effect of the ordered reductions on earn- 
ings the “dependable test of experimenta- 
tion.” The fact is, however, that a test 
of lesser reductions would not be at all 


conclusive as to the effect of those which 
were ordered, as is shown by evidence of 
record in this proceeding. If experimenta- 
tion is desired, conclusive results can be 
obtained only by putting to the test the 
fares which the Commission has prescribed, 
and such results should be available in a 
period of time shorter than the 18 months 
proposed by petitioners.” 

The McClound River has asked the 
commission to make an exception in its 
order to allow it to maintain a passenger 
fare of approximately 5.7 cents a mile and 
the Virginia & Trucker has asked for a 
rate of 4 cents a mile. 

The Baltimore & Ohio expressed satis- 
faction that the commission had reaffirmed 
its order and W. B. Calloway, general pas- 
senger traffic manager of that road, said 
that his company had prepared tariffs on 
the basis ordered, and “expects to file them 
with the commission immediately.” 

“Railroads in the west and south have 
proved that these lower fares increase rev- 
enues,” Mr. Calloway said. “We believe 
that they will do the same thing for us. 
Since the commission made its original 
decision in this case, we have had assur- 
ances from thousands of people that they 
will use the railroads as soon as the lower 
fares become effective. That has also 
been confirmed to our satisfaction with our 
low rate excursion business. The trouble 
has been that regular travelers, and par- 
ticularly business men, have not been able 
to accommodate their travel to these low 
rate excursions. Under the commission’s 
order they can take advantage of the re- 
duced fares at any time after June 2.” 


Club Meeting 


E. J. Vohs, general agent, freight de- 
partment, Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, was the speaker at the April 9 meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Traffic Associa- 
tion of New York. Mr. Vohs discussed 
“Transportation on the Great Lakes.” 


Truckers Oppose New Storedoor 
Proposal 


The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a protest against the 
petition filed by the Pennsylvania and a 
large group of eastern railroads on April 
14 in which the railroads asked permis- 
sion to put into effect a modified plan of 
storedoor pick-up and delivery service as 
a substitute for that suspended by the 
commission on April 1. The modified 
plan eliminates the allowance to shippers 
who perform the service for themselves 
and also eliminates any charge for the 
service for distances above 260 miles. 
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Railroads Launch Poster Campaign 
Against Grade Crossing Accidents 


J.J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, has advised Senator A. 
Harry Moore, Chairman of the Accident 
Prevention Conference, called by Secretary 
Roper of the Department of Commerce, at 
the request of President Roosevelt, that the 
railroads of the country are about to launch 
a poster campaign in an effort to bring 
about a reduction of accidents at highway- 
railroad grade crossings. 

A poster painted in four colors by 
Howard Chandler Christy will form the 
basis of the campaign. The poster depicts 
Christy’s famous characterization of Miss 
America standing with three children at a 
railroad crossing and carries the caption, 
“America Warns You—Cross Crossings 
Cautiously.” Two hundred thousand re- 
productions of the poster will be made in 
color immediately and displayed in promi- 
nent places near railroad crossings. The 
original painting was taken to the Secre- 
tary’s office and displayed by Mr. Pelley 
to him and Senator Moore. 

In 1935, 1,650 persons lost their lives 
and 4,658 persons were injured as a result 
of accidents at crossings. While this 
number was greater than during any of the 
preceding three years, there has been an 
improvement in recent years in the situa- 
tion due to the safety campaigns which 
railroads, motor and other organizations 
have conducted. From 1923 to 1930, in- 
clusive, there were never less than 2,000 
annual fatalities. The peak year was 1928 
when 2,567 persons lost their lives. Per- 
sons killed in grade crossing accidents in 
1931 totaled 1,811; 1932, 1,525; 1933, 1,511; 
and 1934, 1,554. 


Shippers Oppose Continuation of 
Freight Surcharge 
The final hearing on the application of 
the railroads for an indefinite extension 


of the temporary emergency increase in 
freight rates authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last year in Ex 
Parte No. 115, which expires on June 


30, was begun at Washington on April 
21 before Commissioner Aitchison, follow- 
ing a series of hearings in other cities. 
As at the other hearings most of the 
shippers who have appeared have protested 
against any continuation of the surcharge, 
some on the ground that it has worked 
out inequitably as between commodities 
and has handicapped certain shippers in 
competition, and others on the ground that 
the increase in rates is diverting traffic 
to other forms of transportation. An es- 
pecially vigorous opposition to the sur- 
charge has been made by the bituminous 
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coal industry, which contends that it is 
paying surcharges at the rate of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 a year, or about 30 
per cent of the $100,000,000 which the 
railroads estimate will be added to their 
revenues by the emergency charge for the 
year from April 18. Dr. Julius H. Par- 
melee, director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, put into the record at the re- 
quest of protestants a tabulation estimating 
the amount of surcharge paid by dif- 
ferent commodities for the period from 
April 18 to December 1, 1935, in which 
period the surcharge produced a_ total 


of $65,000,000. 


1.C.C: Operating Classification 
Modified for Small Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order making effective as of 
January 1, 1936, a modified condensation 
of its Classification of Operating Revenues 
and Expenses of Steam Railroads for the 
use of Class II and Class III carriers. 


U. P. Coach Overturns 


Two passengers were killed and several 
were injured when the trailer of a two- 
car Union Pacific motor train was de- 
railed and overturned near Menoken, Kan., 
on April 20. It is believed the derailment 
was caused by a metal highway crossing 
plate which had became dislodged. Men- 
oken is five miles west of Topeka. 


Montana Express Rates Hearing 


A hearing to determine whether present 
express rates on interstate shipments of 
fruits and vegetables into Montana give 
the states of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho considerable preference over Mon- 
tana producers and shippers, will be held 
by the Montana Railroad Commission on 
May 5. The complaint has been filed with 
the Montana commission by the state hor- 
ticulturist. 


Announces Further Improvements 
in Speed 


The Pennsylvania announces that “The 
Congressional,” which now makes the 225 
miles between New York and Washington 
each way in 225 minutes, is going to be 
made faster on the new time table, be- 
ginning April 26; the schedule will be 
220 minutes. Three other trains between 
these cities will be run through at nearly 
a mile a minute, and altogether 31 daily 
trains will be made faster than at present. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
Discuss Transportation 


Important phases of transportation will 
be discussed at a round-table session on 
April 28, to be held as a part of the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Business men who 
are convinced that government ownership 
of railroads would be a public calamity 
will have opportunity to hear ways to 
avoid it, presented by R. S. Binkerd, vice- 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, will 
state his views as to sound highway im- 
provement policies for the future—federal, 
state and local. The ship subsidy bills be- 
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fore Congress now and during the past 
year will be discussed by H. Gerrish Smith, 
president of the National Council of Am- 
erican Shipbuilders. Opportunity for gen- 
eral discussion of these topics and other 
transportation questions will follow these 
three addresses. A report of a special 
committee on railroad consvlidation will be 
before the meeting, as will numerous resol- 
utions relating to transportation. 


“The Making of Alloy Steel” 


The Bethlehem Steel Company has com- 
pleted a new talking motion picture en- 
titled “The Making of Alloy Steel.” All 
of the various processes in the making of 
alloy steel, beginning with the charging 
of the open-hearth furnace through to the 
loading of finished bars on freight cars, 
are shown in this picture, also the check- 
ing and re-checking operations that are 
necessary in order to assure that the steel 
will be made according to specifications. 

The explanatory lecture on the sound 
track follows the various processes of 
manufacture and explains the results ob- 
tained in the case of many of the opera- 
tions and treatments. 

The picture is technical throughout and 
takes 45 min. to show. 


Annual Meetings of Mechanical 
Associations 


The annual meetings of the following as- 
sociations are scheduled to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on September 
15 to 18 as follows: 


September 15 and 16 
Traveling Engineers’ Association 
Air Brake Association 
International Railway 

men’s Association 
Car Department Officers’ Association 


September 17 and 18 
International Railway Fuel Association 
International Railway Master Black- 
smiths’ Association 

American Railway Tool Foremen’s As- 
sociation 

Master Boiler Makers’ Association 


General Fore- 


Railroad Enthusiasts 


The Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., will on 
Sunday, May 10, make a trip from New 
York to Baltimore, Md., to visit the Balti- 
more & Ohio’s historic collection of loco- 
motives and other railroad relics. The 
party will travel southbound on_ the 
B. & O. “Royal Blue,” proceeding first 
to the historic exhibit and afterwards to 
Mt. Clare shops where the B. & O.’s mod- 
ern motive power will be inspected. A 
round trip fare of $3.50 has been offered 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Train Robbery at Nutley, N. J. 


At Walnut Street Station, Nutley, N. J., 
on the Newark branch of the Erie, on the 
morning of April 17, at 9:49, seven armed 
robbers subdued the crew of eastbound 
suburban passenger train No. 310, a train 
of locomotive, baggage car and two 
coaches, and carried off $958—silver in 
bags—taken from the safe of the express 
messenger. The robbers quickly escaped in 
a waiting automobile, and the passengers 
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in the train did not know of the robbery 
for some little time after. Walnut Street 
Station, 12 miles from Jersey City, has 
few dwellings or other buildings near. 


Railway Demonsirations for School 
Children in Britain 


The British railways are now condict- 
ing a series of demonstrations in order to 
acquaint school children with various 
phases of railroad operation. The dem- 
onstrations which have been attended by 
more than 40,000 children, include in- 
structions on special demonstration cars 
which are routed throughout the country, 
The eventual result, according to the view 
of T. R. Dester of the Associated British 
Railways, Inc., New York, will be a sym- 
pathetic understanding by the whole peo- 
ple of the empire’s railroad vroblems. 


Southern of Great Britain Extending 
Electrified Lines 


The Southern of Great Britain is mak- 
ing rapid progress on electrification work 
which it is carrying out with the proceeds 
of government loans recently granted to 
it and other British railways. The South- 
ern’s program, estimated to cost £3,000,- 
000, involves the electrification of approxi- 
mately 95 route miles or 242 single track 
miles. When completed about July, 1937, 
it will give the Southern a completely 
electrified line from London to Portsmouth, 
74 miles. Also involved are branch line 
extensions from Woking to Alton and 
Staines to Weybridge. 


Seek Injunction Against Routing Order 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the Texas 
& New Orleans and the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe have filed a complaint with the United 
States district court at St. Louis, Mo., 
seeking an injunction against a ruling is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last November which requires them to 
route some of their trains over the tracks 
of the Quanah, Acme & Pacific in Texas. 
It is contended that under the ruling the 
roads would have to route some of their 
freight over this line even when destined 
for a point to which the plaintiff railroad 
has direct delivery. 


Senate Committee Wants More Money 
for Railroad Investigation 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce plans to 
ask the Senate at an early date for an 
additional appropriation of $100,000 to con- 
tinue the investigation of railroad finan- 
cial matters begun under a_ resolution 
adopted by the Senate last year. The 
original resolution authorized the expendi- 
ture of $25,000 for the purpose and a 
large force has been engaged in going 
over the reports and records of the 18 
railroads selected for the investigation at 
the office of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has also been called upon 
to devote a large part of the force of its 
Bureau of Accounts for the purpose. At 
one time it was planned to hold hearings 
in connection with the investigation be- 
fore a sub-committee of the Senate com- 
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mittee during this session but additional 
time is now desired. At one time Senator 
Wheeler introduced a resolution author- 
izing a continuation of the investigation 
indefinitely in succeeding Congresses but 
no action was taken on it. 


Associated Traffic Clubs Meeting 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica will hold their semi-annual convention 
in New Orleans, La., on April 28 and 
29. Dr. Charles L. Raper, dean of the 
College of Business Administration at 
Syracuse University, will speak on “Trans- 
portation and Economc Planning’; Dr. 
Harry L. Purdy, assistant professor of 
economics of Dartmouth College, will 
speak on “A Proposed Change in Fed- 
eral Regulatory Policy Towards Trans- 
portation” and W. H. Ott, Jr., general 
trafic manager of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, will speak on “De- 
velopments in the Speed of Passenger 
Train Service in the United States.” At 
a dinner on April 28 Harry G. Taylor, 
chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, will discuss “The 
Simplification of Regulation.” 


Safety Program for May 


The Committee on Education, of the 
Safety Section, A.A.R., L. G. Bentley, 
chairman, devotes its program for May 
to one of the more serious items in the 
regular accident reports, “employees killed 
and injured in the M.W. department.” 
Familiarity breeds contempt, and men who 
work almost constantly on the track are 
in continuous danger unless they have been 
very well trained; therefore there is here 
a vast field for education. The circular 
goes into details, reminding officers and 
foremen of the peculiar dangers in load- 
ing and unloading rails; falls from bridges 
and trestles; and accidents, fatal and non- 
fatal, to signalmen and linemen. The en- 
forcement of suitable rules for the oper- 
ation of track motor cars and hand cars 
is also emphasized. Instruction, examina- 
tion and re-examination are important in 
this connection. 


Applications for Pensions Delayed 


Stating that many railroad employees 
who would otherwise retire and file appli- 
cations for retirement annuities apparently 
are deferring their applications pending 
the outcome of the litigation over. the 
railroad retirement act anda final de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, has asked Congress 
to make the unexpended balance of its 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1936 avail- 
able until June 30, 1937, so that it may 
be used for handling deferred applica- 
tions. This request was included in a 
supplemental estimate of appropriations by 
the budget bureau transmited to Congress 
by the President on April 17. It was 
stated that the 1936 appropriation of $600,- 
000 for the board contemplated the pro- 
cessing of 45,000 eligible applications for 
retirement annuities prior to July 1 but 
that to date only 4,305 applications had 
been received by the board, although ad- 
ditional applications were being filed at 
the rate of 275 daily, and that failure 
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to file this year would result in increased 
filings for next year. 


Senate Committee to Hold Hearings 
on Pettengill Bill 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce has an- 
nounced that his committee would hold 
hearings on the Pettengill bill to repeal 
the long-and-short-haul clause of Section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act about 
May 1. The bill was passed by the House 
on March 24, 

The Conference on Port Development 
of the City of New York, Inc., this week 
made public results of a survey of busi- 
ness opinion on the Pettengill bill. Most 
of the organizations reporting are opposed 
to the bill although it is favored by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
Tampa Traffic Association. Replying to 
the inquiry of the Conference, R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, said: “I am not sure that I can 
say candidly that the repeal of this statute 
would improve the amount. of. traffic mov- 
ing through the Port of New York, but 
I am quite sure that it would not have 
any harmful effect.” eed 


Bethlehem Announces Controlled- 
Cooled Rails 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 
planning to fill a large part of its rail 
orders received this year with rail manu- 
factured under a new patented process to 
be known as “controlled cooling.” The 
Inland Steel Company and the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company are licensed to 
utilize this new process and both of these 
companies also expect to produce sub- 
stantial tonnages of rail under it. Beth- 
lehem’s investigation and research in con- 
nection with the new process of manu- 
fact:re, which is designed to relieve the 
internal stresses common in ordinary rail, 
has covered a period of seven years. More 
than 200,000 tons of the new type rails 
have been installed during the last five 
years, and the company reports that not 
a single breakage has occurred. For the 
first time, this year, the company intends 
to use its process on a quantity produc- 
tion basis. 


“City of Los Angeles’ Completed 


The streamlined train “City of Los An- 
geles,” largest and fastest long-distance 
train of this type in the world, has been 
completed by Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company and will be de- 
livered to the Chicago & North Western- 
Union Pacific in a few days. After ex- 
hibitions at Chicago, Omaha, Neb., Colum- 
bus, Grand Island, Kearney, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Laramie, Ogden, Utah, and 
Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pasadena and Glendale, the 1l-car train, 
propelled by a 2100 hp. Diesel-electric 
power plant, will be placed in service be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles on a sched- 
ule of 3934 hours for the 2298 miles, mak- 
ing the first trip from Los Angeles on 
May 15. 

The streamliner will depart from these 
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terminals each five days. “Sailing” d::es 
from Chicago will be 6:15 p.m. on the 
second, seventh, twelfth, seventee~:h, 
twenty-second, and twenty-seventh of ¢sch 
month and from Los Angeles at 3:45 i.m, 
on the fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twent’>th, 
twenty-fifth and last day of the moth, 
It will arrive at Chicago at 9:30 «m. 
and Los Angeles at 8 a.m. the second 
morning. A supplementary fare of $10 
between terminals will be made in Pull- 
man cars and $5 in coaches. The nine 
revenue cars have a capacity for 170 
passengers, 84 in the Pullmans and &% 
in the coaches. 


Pending Legislation Discussed by 
A. A. R. 


Legislation pending in Congress was 
discussed at a special meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on April 20, most 
of the discussion centering about the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill and the Pettengill 
bill. Legislation dealing with the length 
of trains, crews, and the six-hour day 
was discussed briefly. According to a 
statement made by J. J. Pelley, president 
of the association, the railroads object 
especially to the Wheeler-Crosser bill. He 
explained that 80 per cent of the savings 
resulting from co-ordinations come from 
economy in the use of labor and to have 
to continue payments to employees dis- 
placed indefinitely would nullify — the 
economy. 

He said the railroads have .offered to 
the Railway Labor Executives Association 
a proposal for the payment of a part of 
the pay of men displaced over a three- 
year period. Men at about retirement age 
would also be provided for. Treatment 
for employees displaced in consolidations, 
he said, has been the subject of negotia- 
tions between the railroad and labor as- 
sociations for some time. The last con- 
ference was held April 9 when labor in- 
dicated it had stated its position in full 
and there was nothing more to be said. 
Mr. Pelley thought, however, that the con- 
ferences were merely suspended and they 
might be- re-opened at any time either 
party desired. 


New Norfolk & Western Coal Pier 
Placed in Operation 


The Norfolk & Western’s new $1,600,- 
000 low-level lake-type coal pier at its 
Lambert Point (Norfolk) Va., terminals 
was placed in operation on April 15. De- 
signed to deliver prepared sizes of coal 
from cars to ships at a high rate of speed 
without breakage, the new facility, known 
as Pier No. 5, is 1,000 ft. long and can 
accommodate the largest ship afloat. The 
pier is served by the Lambert Point stor- 
age yards, which have a capacity of more 
than 5,000 cars, and which now serve the 


Norfolk & Western’s three other coal 
piers. The new facility, among other fea- 
tures, provides a new service for =!1ips 
that is described as unique among  oal 


handling port facilities. Especially ‘uilt 
for the N. & W. and the only one on the 
Atlantic seaboard, an electrically-oper. ied 
bunkering barge delivers fuel to the ‘¢s- 
sel at the same time it takes on cargo 
coal. This floating barge, with a storage 
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There is just one reason for the thousands of light weight automobiles on the roads today— 
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This same economy applies to the modern locomotive —every added pound of weight 
adds cost and uses power. 

In designing new locomotives or applying new cylinders, provide for the power needed at 
roads speeds and include The Booster to 
provide the extra power needed for start- 
ing, accelerating and in “‘tight’’ places. 

The result will be a lighter locomotive 
with smaller cylinders—a locomotive that 
costs less to operate and is far more eco- 


nomical to maintain. 
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capacity of 500 tons, is estimated to cut 
25 per cent from the time coal ships are 
usually required to take on cargo and 
bunker coal. 

Other features of the pier include: A 
varying load height, through which coal 
can be placed on ships at heights up to 50 
ft. above the water; a telescopic chute, 
which places the coal in ships without 
breakage; a Wellman hood, which pre- 
vents the fall of coal from the car; a 
Gifford coal flow retarder, which prevents 
rolling and breakage of coal while flowing 
onto the pan leading to the telescopic chute; 
an improved sprinkling system with a ca- 
pacity of 1,250 gallons of water per min- 
ute; electric boat haulage machines to 
move the vessel back and forth; four elec- 
tric capstans to handle mooring lines; a 
telautograph; automatic telephones and 
loudspeaker systems, 


R. B. A. Program for 1936 


The governing board and executive com- 
mittee of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion have issued a midyear report sum- 
marizing briefly the activities of the as- 
sociation during the past three years and 
outlining a program for 1936. The latter 
is set up as follows: 

1, Continuing to sponsor and keep alive 
the Transportation Conference of 1933- 
35. 

2. Establishing direct contact with all 
of the principal business organizations of 
the country to secure from them formal 
declarations on government ownership. 

3. To prepare a complete treatise on 
government ownership and operation of 
railroads, with experiences in foreign 
countries, and assist with this material 
those who are debating this subject, and 
to ourselves create a speakers’ bureau if 
necessary. 

4. To organize for publicity in present- 
ing to the country our reasons for oppos- 
ing any legislative steps in this direction 
and to oppose those bills now pending 
in Congress—known as “make work” bills 
—which, if passed, would so add to the 
operating costs of the railroads as to make 
continued private ownership extremely dif- 
ficult. 

In connection with the procuring of for- 
mal declarations against government own- 
ership of the railroads, the report points 
out that 464 of these have already been 
obtained representing “the largest body of 
authorized public sentiment that has ever 
been gathered on this subject.” In clos- 
ing, the report, which is signed by George 
E. Scott, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Harry A. Wheeler, chairman 
of the governing board, states that the 
Association’s executives are “keeping in 
very close touch with the Association of 
American Railroads.” 


N.R.A.A. Ends Year in Excellent 
Condition 


The annual report of the National Rail- 
way Appliances Association for the year 
ending March 31, 1936, as compiled by 
Thomas O’Leary, Jr., president (Johns- 
Manville Sales Corporation), and Charles 
H. White, secretary and president-elect 
(Industrial Brownhoist Corporation), and 
as audited by George Rossetter & Co., 
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certified public accountants, shows the af- 
fairs of the association to be in an un- 
usually satisfactory condition. Especially 
noteworthy was the refund made to ex- 
hibitors at the rate of 30 cents a square 
foot of exhibit space occupied. Respon- 
sibility for this satisfactory state of af- 
fairs results from the highly successful 
exhibit which the association presented 
during the conventions of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and of 
the Signal Section A.A.R., in March. 
While the accompanying statement of cash 
receipts and disbursements indicates a cash 
overdraft of $56.76, this results from the 
fact that it is planned, on April 29, to re- 
deem $25,000 of United States treasury 
bills purchased during the year and to 
add the proceeds to the cash balance. 


CasH REcEIPTS 
Dves collected from mem- 


on RC $5,450.00 
Exhibition space rentals at 
$1.25 a square foot.... 28,490,62 
Charges to exhibitors for 
electricity used in exhibits 268.30 
Sale of U. S. treasury bills, 
which were on _ hand, 
eo. ee 3,000.00 
Collection on fidelity bond. 20,000.00 
Total cash receipts. . $57,208.92 


Casu DIsBpuRSEMENTS 
Exhibition space 
rentals: 
Refund to ex- 
hibitors at 
30c a square 
rN $6,827.85 
Cash discounts 
931.65 


allowed .. $7,759.50 





Exhibition ex- 

penses ..... 

Expenses of col- 

lecting under 

fidelity bond: 
Attorneys fees $3,500.00 

Account- 
ing fees .... 1,053.63 


13,862.09 


4,553.63 


Purchase of U. S. treasury 
bills due April 29, 1936 25,000.00 
General and administrative 


disbursements ......... 6,825.63 
Total cash disburse- 
SEEN nas ee eres $58,000.85 
Excess of cash disbursements over cash 
receipts for the year.........se0.- $791.93 
Cash balance at beginning of the year 735.17 
Cash Overdraft, March 31, 1936..... $56.76 


The statement included a note to the 
effect that the cash transactions for the 
period from April 1 to September 30, 1935, 
were not susceptible of satisfactory audit 
and are included in the statement as re- 
corded in the books of the association. The 
recorded cash receipts and disbursements 
for that period amounted to $6,100 and 
$1,852.10, respectively. 


Samuel W. Dudley Appointed Dean of 
Yale School of Engineering 


Samuel W. Dudley, Strathcona Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering at Yale, 
has been appointed Dean of the Yale 
School of Engineering, President James 
Rowland Angell announced on April 21. 
He succeeds Dean Robert E. Doherty, who 
has been elected president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

Professor Dudley, who has been chair- 
man of the Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering at Yale since 1923, is one of 
the outstanding authorities in the appli- 
cation of braking mechanisms to railroad 
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rolling stock equipment, and has played 
an important part in the development of 
the air brake. He has also done much 
original work with the braking cquip- 
ment on electric rolling stock and high 
speed streamlined trains. 

Professor Dudley received his forma] 
scientific training at Yale, where he ¢radu- 
ated from the Sheffield Scientific School in 
1900, and received the M.E. degree jn 





S. W. Dudley 


1903. He then joined the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as an engineer, and soon was made local 
engineer in charge of the installation of 
electric locomotives and multiple cars on 
the extensive electrification projects then 
being undertaken by the New York Cen- 
tral and the New Haven. In 1914 he 
was chief engineer of the company, and 
remained in that capacity until 1921, when 
he was called to Yale to one of the newly- 
established: chairs on the foundation pro- 
vided by the will of Lord Strathcona and 
the Mount Royal of Canada. The chair 
was founded in “the interest of modern 
science, civil and mechanical engineering.” 

Professor Dudley has taken an active 
part in transportation engineering as a 
member of Yale’s committee on this sub- 
ject and in co-operation with the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, the railroad division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the executives and educational directors of 
the railroads and the railroad supply in- 
dustry. 


Opposes Wheeler-Crosser Bill 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York announced on April 19 that as 4 
result of unanimous action taken by 1ts 
Committee on Transportation and _ its 
Board of Directors, it had sent a letter 
to all of the members of the New York 
State delegation in Congress urging 
against the enactment of the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill. 

In its letter, the Association said in 
part: 

“The Directors of this Association be- 
lieve the passage of this legislation will 
impose severe and unfair restrictions on 
the rail carriers and place them at a fur- 
ther disadvantage in meeting competition 
of other transportation agencies. 

“If the principles involved in thes: bills 
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You are using many things to reduce 
the expense for locomotive fuel. 
Among them none is more effective 
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are sound 


other lines of business. 


for transportation they must 
also be sound for the consolidation of all 
This would have 
the effect of making it necessary for em- 
ployers to give most meticulous care to 


the employment of help, knowing that 
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such employment involved serious conse- 
quences in the event of the employee be- 
ing found incompetent or unsatisfactory 
or unnecessary in case of consolidations. 
“We do not see how the railroads in 
their present financial condition could be 
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expected to provide for the payments : vat 
would be required by these bills and c en 
if they could the principle involved is so 
repugnant to sound business principles © .at 
we sincerely urge that you vote against ihe 
measures.” 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United State: 


Compiled from 140 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Represeniing 144 Class I Steam Railways 


Item 
Average number of miles op- 
erated 
Revenues: 
DEE od ss enSnawen «ede 
ae 
PEON occcvecsvesecesseses 


All other transportation... 
SS eae 
Joint facility—Cr......... 
Joint facility—Dr......... 
Railway operating reve- 
WG Se tvetecscvuuees 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and 
SCFUCTUTES ..cccccccce 
Maintenance of equipment. 
aa Sele hie bok a tae 
ee ee eee 
Miscellaneous operations. .. 
OS EE ere 
Transportation for invest- 


REGS WS edecesescs 
Railway operating ex- 
= ere 

Net revenue from railway op- 

EY 6hinhs Keelen kas 


Railway tax accruals........ 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balan-ve 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
Eee ae 

Net railway operating in- 
Se. Se 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
ey Gc ccnescese 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses ..... 

Total maintenance before de- 
OOO 

Net railway operating income 
before depreciation. ..... 


Average number of miles op- 
erated 
Revenues: 
EE chaeualsutnodseee 
DS. « cieeweinwein ate 
I alive aclfay tat Shiela Biko aeldiaces a 
ee eer 
All other transportation... 

EE 


Joint facility—Cr......... 
Joint facility—Dr......... 
Railway operating reve- 
DE cccas havates anes 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
GRINS: é.ccanesseee 


Maintenance of equipment. 
EE acaiditl wabetnee «ke 
Transportation ......cece 
Miscellaneous operations... 
CE wiciccaene eee oe eae 
Transportation for invest- 


Ment—Cr.. . cccccccece 
Railway operating ex- 
DE: + caceneenee wae 

Net revenue from railway op- 
a 
Railway tax accruals........ 


Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 

PEE era 

Net railway operating in- 
eae 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
GOOF CORE). cccccccece 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses ..... 

Total maintenance before de- 
DOORENEIOR. 6.0056 cacecce 

Net railway operating income 
before depreciation. ..... 





United States 


ie 
1936 
237,050 


$245,144,990 
31,902,368 
7,000,471 
3,617,508 
6,525,761 
5,405,892 
856,231 
231,692 


300,458,829 


186,479 
235,906,241 
64,552,588 
21,271,131 
43,281,457 
6,705,355 
2,981,386 

@ 33,594,716 
78.52 
16,046,449 
78,718,511 


49,641,165 


237,057 


$486,304,698 
66,004,331 
14,945,000 
6,632,287 
13,078,548 
11,249,577 
1,804,106 
461,041 


599,557,506 
62,837,723 
124,183,512 
15,869,819 
233,445,058 
5,732,180 
25,992,453 
375,859 
467,684,886 
131,872,620 
42,800,432 
89,072,188 
13,647,179 
6,065,544 

c 69,359,465 
78.01 
32,168,030 
154,853,205 


101,527,495 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1936 AND 1935 





Eastern District Southern District Western District 
# a a. ail ae = 

1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 193 
238,280 58,637 59,019 44,949 45,261 133,464 13 10 
$206,486,631 $111,244,945 $94,313,614 $51,007,520 $42,423,691 $82,892,525 $69,749 326 
27,260,824 18,334,437 16,015,323 5,327,691 4,374,79 8,240,240 6,870,707 
7,035,139 2,777,883 2,679,665 1,294,026 1,242,306 3,165,862 3,113,168 
3,208,314 1,388,854 1,166,229 871,287 971,080 1,357,367 1,071,005 
5,618,862 3,324,219 3,068,570 674,359 589,840 2,527,183 1,960.452 
4,808,248 2,961,988 2,684,326 910,959 812,687 1,532,945 1,311,235 
740,301 266,731 233,099 165,852 151,229 423,648 355,973 
230,713 51,159 84,835 19,705 16,537 160,828 129,341 
254,927,606 140,247,898 120,075,991 60,231,989 50,549,090 99,978,942 84,302,525 
25,564,946 13,263,366 10,183,344 6,402,165 5,962,889 12,748,987 9,418,713 
53,086,512 29,006,982 24;245,184 11,351,497 10,078,616 21,991,963 18,762,712 
7,298,873 2,912,631 2 hel 4,932 1,607,781 1,441,727 3,332,469 3,082,214 
97,444,250 55,403,998 46,560,215 19,588,697 16,542,321 42,858,711 34,341,714 
2,309,993 1,348,232 ¥ 1,138,182 421,924 352,052 1,039,978 819,759 
14,068,891 5,652,391 9, 53,244 2,199,013 2,324,904 4,961,935 6,090,743 
187,811 40,014 39,464 12,218 20,744 134,247 127,603 
199,585,654 107,547,586 90,515,637 41,558,859 36,681,765 86,799,796 72,388,252 
55,341,952 32,700,312 29,560,354 18,673,130 13,867,325 13,179,146 11,914,27 
19,779,002 8,47°,361 7. 1,999 4,863,309 4,238,027 7,928,461 7,578,976 
35,562,950 24,220,951 2145978,355 13,809,821 9,629,298 5,250,685 4,335,297 
6,418,005 3,312,589 35876,455 91,583 157,129 3,301,183 2,884,421 
2,848,533 1,635,450 1,652,969 319,111 220,629 1,026,825 974,935 
b 26,296,412 19,272,912 16,568,931 13,399,127 9,251,540 922,677 475,941 
78.29 76.68 75.38 69.00 72.57 86.82 85.87 
16,189,167 6,908,431 6,929,821 3,202,794 3,224,801 5,935,224 6,034,545 
62,462,.91 35,361,917 27,498,707 14,550,868 12,816,704 28,805,726 22,146,880 
42,485,579 26,181,343 23,498,752 16,601,921 12,476,341 6,857,901 6,510,486 

FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY, 1936 AND 1935 

238,356 58,637 59,019 44,952 45,268 133,468 134,063 
$417,941,660 $217,179,918  $189,884,963 $100,535,012 $84,850,023 $168,589,768  $143,206,674 
57,708,490 38,020,409 34,200,432 10,363,457 8,782,738 17,620,465 14,725,320 
14,632,452 5,729,489 5,578,411 2,693,306 2,620,623 6,522,205 6,433,418 
6,044,169 2,430,050 2,181,673 1,631,703 1,741,224 2,570,534 2,121,272 
11,485,273 6,832,911 6,251,285 1,343,753 1,164,913 4,901,884 4,069,075 
10,166,951 6,210,915 5,648,276 1,822,702 1,681,633 3,215,960 2,837,042 
1,560,795 560,897 504,105 362,405 307,665 880,804 749,025 
412,858 100,564 134,922 39,493 33,674 320,984 244,262 
519,126,932 276,864,025 244,114,223 118,712,845 101,115,145 203,980,636 173,897,564 
53,260,784 25,905,460 21,870,429 12,737,074 11,833,533 24,195,189 19,556,822 
108,317,153 57,398,040 48,993,972 22,651,493 20,744,829 44,133,979 38,578,352 
14,916,193 5,861,551 5,584,372 3,275,796 3,037,221 6,732,472 6,294,600 
202,037,813 108,988,828 95,617,130 39,185,643 34,080,832 85,270,587 72,339,851 
4,877,783 2,759,547 2,400,234 833,945 708,739 2,138,688 1,768,810 
28,934,803 11,416,027 11,585,117 4,442,888 4,754,828 10,133,538 12,594,85 
349,342 67,154 71,976 36,312 47,883 272,393 229,483 
411,995,187 212,262,299 185,979,278 83,090,527 75,112,099 172,332,060 150,903,810 
107,131,745 64,601,726 58,134,945 26,005,797 17,526,118 15,695,516 7,706,749 
39,636,669 17,230,851 15,872,736 35,622,318 26,003,046 31,648,576 22,993,754 
67,495,076 47,370,875 42,262,209 9,616,521 8,476,928 15,953,060 15,287,005 
13,432,788 6,813,282 6,872,220 406,315 443,757 6,427,582 6,116,811 
5,825,636 3,416,545 3,379,064 626,283 523,952 2,022,716 1,922,620 
e 48,236,652 37,141,048 32,010,925 24,973,199 16,558,409 7,245,218 d 332,682 
79.36 76.67 76.19 69.99 74.28 84.48 6.78 
32,543,634 13,916,481 13,991,869 6,403,529 6,477,807 11,848,020 12,073,958 
129,034,303 69,387,019 56,872,532 28,985,038 26,100,555 56,481,148 46,061,216 
80,780,286 51,057,529 46,002,794 31,376,728 23,036,216 19,093,238 11,741,276 


@ Includes charges to Railway Tax Accruals in the total amount of $1,616,072, itemized as follows: $1,436,183 for taxes under the requirements 


of the Social Security Act of 1935, and $179,889 under the requirements of an Act Approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon c riers 


and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 
b Includes charges to General Expenses in the amount of $1,931,214 on account 
c Includes charges to Railway Tax Accruals in the total amount of $3,023,842, 
of the Social Security Act of 1935, and $179,889 under the requirements of 
and an_income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 


d Teficit or other reverse items. 


e Includes charges to General Expenses in the amount of $4,103,322 on account 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


(Public No. 400, 


(Public No. 400, 


74th Congress.) _— 
of accruals for liability under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934. 
itemized as follows: $2,843,953 for taxes under the require:.ents 


an Act approved August 29, 1925, levying an excise tax upon co:riers 


74th Congress.) 


Subject to revision, 


of accruals for liability under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934. 


Continued on next left-hai age 
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Supply Trade 





Harry N. Hayes has been appointed 
Chicago district manager of the Coffing 
Hoist Company, Danville, Ill. 


C. H. Tate has been appointed Cleve- 
land district representative for the North- 
ern Equipment Company, Erie, Pa., 
with headquarters at 1740 East Twelfth 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sidney E. Treadwell, representative 
of the Railway Sales division of The 
Texas Company, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed district 
manager with the same headquarters. 


The Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels, Chicago, -has 
consolidated its offices with its laboratory 
and research department and the combined 
facilities are now located at 445 North 
Sacramento boulevard. 


I. Lamont Hughes, executive vice- 
president and a director of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, has resigned 
effective April 30. A portrait of Mr. 
Hughes and a sketch of his career were 
published in the Railway Age of October 
5, 1935, page 448. 


Harry J. Kicherer has been appointed 
works manager of the American Hoist & 
Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Kicherer comes from the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. He for- 
merly served with the Russell Grader Com- 
pany before it was absorbed by the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company on 
April 16 formally opened its new bethanized 
wire and fence mill at Bethlehem, Pa. The 
new mill is a part of Bethlehem’s $30,- 
000,000 program of new facilities for the 
manufacture of consumer goods. It makes 
a new type of galvanized wire under an 
electrolytic process known as bethanizing, 
which is designed to provide rust resist- 
ance, and to give the wire a mirror-finish 
of the chromium type. 


The Pacific Car & Foundry Com- 
pany has taken over the operation of 
Heiser, Inc., Seattle, Wash., and will op- 
erate the company as a division, specializ- 
ing in the construction of aluminum and 
alloy steel motor coaches. The Heiser plant 
at Seattle will be augmented by the manu- 
facturing facilities at the Renton plant 
which are now being used to a great ex- 
tent for the building of logging railroad 
equipment and bridge materials. 


OBITUARY 


Bernard E. Cremerius, assistant treas- 
urer of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
died in that city on April 16. 


Charles D. Jenks, president of the 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company, 
who died in San Francisco, Cal., on April 
14, following a month’s illness, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and entered railroad 
service with the Pennsylvania, with which 
railroad he was employed in the freight 
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and operating departments at Philadelphia 
for nine years. He then resigned to en- 
ter the employ of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, Philadelphia, in the engineer- 
ing and construction department. In 1900, 





Charles D. Jenks 


he became assistant to the vice-president 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., and later 
was promoted to sales agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, which position he 
held until 1910, when he was appointed 
western sales manager of the Standard 
Coupler Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago. From 1912, to January 31, 1918, 
he was general manager of Edwin S. 
Woods & Co., and from the latter date 
until February 28, 1923, he was presi- 
dent and a director of the Damascus Rrake 
Beam Company at Cleveland, Ohio. On 
the latter date, he resigned to become 
vice-president of the Chicago-Cleveland 
Car Roofing Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and in 1925, was elected pres- 
ident, which position he has held until 
his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


THe CHANNEL VALVE.—The Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, New York, has issued an 
8-page illustrated pamphlet devoted to its 
new channel valves for compressors. An 
unusual feature of this booklet is the man- 
ner of indicating the construction of the 
valves by printing views of the various 
parts on successive pages of transparent 
celluloid. : 


“ComMpLeTE Arr CoNpITIONING BY GEN- 
ERAL Exectric” is the title of a four-page 
folder being distributed from the Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. offices of that company. The 
bulletin shows the need of having light- 
weight equipment, which is ample in ca- 
pacity. It also describes the generator, the 
compressor condenser, the evaporator and 
the control units of the G-E equipment. 
A list of railroad applications is included. 


Airco Erectrtc Wetpinc Propucts.— 
The Air Reduction Sales Company, New 
York City, has issued a 32-page catalogue 
giving the latest data on its line of elec- 
tric welding products and equipment, in- 
cluding electrodes, arc-welding machines 
and a variety of miscellaneous apparatus. 
The first section of the catalogue is de- 
voted to Airco electrodes, of which some 
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39 are listed with statements concerning 
their physical properties and recommended 
use; a second section deals with miscella- 
neous welding apparatus, including helriets, 
face shields, cables, gloves, electrode hold- 
ers, etc., while a third section describes 
and illustrates the various models of Wil- 
son electric welding machines available for 
different classes of welding work. The 
fourth and last section of the catalogue in- 
cludes a group of tables especially usefy] 
to the welder, such as an arc welding table, 
tables of recommended arc voltages, rec- 
ommended amperages and approximate 
weights of Airco rods, and a summary 
statement of the causes of bad welds. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Grand Trunk Program 


In continuance of a program under way, 
the Grand Trunk Western will lay 8,000 
tons of 130 lb. rails on its main line 
between Chicago and Port Huron while 
in additién 600 hopper bottom coal cars 
and 350 box cars will be rebuilt and 
modernized in its shops. Coaches used in 


‘the Detroit-Pontiac suburban service are 


being air-conditioned, while the air-con- 
ditioning program extends to parlor and 
dining cars used in Grand Trunk service. 
This air-conditioning is in addition to the 
air-conditioning of Pullman cars in use 
on the international runs between Chicago 
and Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Ont. 
and Montreal, Que., and the sleeping cars 
operating to and from Muskegon, Mich., 
South Bend, Ind., Lansing, Mich., Flint 
and other services. The Grand Trunk 
Western also plans to purchase 100 fifty- 
foot automobile box cars and 100 fifty- 
foot gondola cars. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE WESTERN Fruit Express is in- 
quiring for 50 steel underframes. 


THe SEABOARD Arr Line has placed an 
order for 100 phosphate cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity with the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 21. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Seaspoarp Arr Line has ordered 
5,000 tons of rails from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue Gutr, Mostre & NortrHern has 
ordered 1,439 tons of rails and 255 tons of 
track accessories from the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue Norrork SouTHERN Bus CorpP0- 
RATION has ordered one 36-passenger par- 
lor-type bus from the American Car 
Foundry Motors Company. 


Continued on neat left-hand page 
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“Sentiment suggests a more or less settled opinion, often, but not 
necessarily, with reference to something which involves one’s 
feelings. 


Opinion is what one thinks or believes about something; the word 
does not imply the definiteness or weight of a judgment, or the 
assurance or certainty of a conviction. 


Ws build steam, Diesel-electric, or electric power-units, — whichever the problem at hand 
demands. . . . Our recommendations therefore are devoid of sentiment; they definitely are 
not an opinion; they have the necessary background to carry assurance and the certainty of 
conviction. . . . Being builders of all classes of railway motive power, there can be no suspicion 


of a possible biased interest. 


PAVE A NN OICO)] WOMENS) LINN WS 
50 CHURCH STREET: NEV YORK NEY] 
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Atcuison TopeKa & SANTA FE.—Ac- 
quisition—The Southern Kansas Stage 
Lines has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
control of the Weaver Truck Lines for 
$6,000 and of the Topeka-Emporia Truck 
Line for $5,000. 


Attantic Coast Line—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the East Carolina to extend for 
ten years the maturity date of $300,000 
first mortgage, 4 per cent bonds which 
fall due July 1. The bonds are held by 
the A. C. L., which also owns the East 
Carolina’s stock. 


Boston & Matne—P.W.A. Loan— 
This company has applied to the Public 
Works Administration for a ten-year $2,- 
000,000 loan at 4 per cent for the purpose 
of making repairs to roadway, track, 
bridges, structures, and signals made neces- 
sary by recent floods. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which has taken over 
the P.W.A. loan activities, has agreed to 
make the loan subject to approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Cuicaco Great WESTERN.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1935 annual report of this sys- 
tem shows net deficit, after interest and 
other charges, of $518,251, as compared 
with net deficit of $612,405 in 1934. Se- 
lected items from the Income Account 


follow : 
Increase or 


1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 1,512.79 1,517.72 4.93 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $15,616,643 $15,491,939 +4$124,704 





Maintenance 





























of way 2,037,721 1,965,496 +72,224 
Maintenance 

of equipment* 2,213,029 2,188,006 +25,023 
Transportation 6,098,080 5,841,331 +256,748 
Tota OpErAt- 

ING Expenses 11,591,088 11,291,717 +299,371 
Operating ratio 74.22 72.89 +1.33 
Net REVENUE 

From 

OPERATIONS 4,025,555 4,200,221 -174,666 
Railway 

tax accruals 598,553 692,715 —94,162 
Railway oper 

ating income 3,417,535 3,502,212 —84,677 
Net rents 2,110,149 2,301,713 —191,564 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 1,307 ,386 1,200,498 +106,887 
Total other 

income 125,590 149,897 —24,306 
TotaL InNcoMeE' 1,432,976 1,350,396 +82,580 
Rent for 

leased roads 176,999 126,854 +50,145 
Interest on 

funded debt 1,704,437 1,746,850 —42,412 
Tora Fixep 

CHARGES 1,939,984 1,938,919 +1,064 
Net Dericit $518,251 $612,405 —$94,153 





* Provision for depreciation of equipment in- 
cluded herein: year 1935, $512,145.20; year 1934, 
$505,620.57. 


3aLtrMorE & Onto.—Chicago Terminal 
Bonds—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the B. & O. C. T. 
to issue $196,000 of first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds due 1960 for the purpose of 
refunding a like amount of Chicago & 
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Great Western R. R. terminal 5 per cent 
bonds, due June 1. The issue is to be ac- 
quired by the Baltimore & Ohio at par 
and is to be guaranteed by it. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouUISVILLE.— 
Trustees Ratified—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the ap- 
pointment of H. R. Kurrie and H. D. Pet- 
tibone as trustees of this company. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Sale of Securities—A petition filed on 
behalf of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, seeking to dissolve an injunction 
under which the R.F.C. has been restrained 
from selling $40,000,000 of securities of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific which 
it holds as collateral for a loan of $14,- 
000,000, was taken under advisement by 
federal Jj idge James H. Wilkerson at Chi- 
cago on April 20. Judge Wilkerson also 
took under advisement a petition presented 
by the attorney for the trustees of the 
Rock Island asking permission to sell 
$4,500,000 of trustees’ certificates to pro- 
vide funds for expenditures on mainte- 
nance and betterments. The court set May 
11 for a hearing on the petition to dis- 
solve the injunction and April 28 for a 
hearing on the request to sell the receivers’ 
certificates. James Sprowl, attorney for 
R.F.C., pointed out that the original in- 
junction issued by Judge Wilkerson, which 
was later later confirmed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals and by 
the United States Supreme Court, was a 
temporary measure to enable the railroad 
to protect its plan of reorganization. This 
injunction has been extended because of 
inability to present any plan of reorgani- 
zation suitable to all interested parties. 
According to Otis F. Glenn, attorney for 
the trustees, the expenditure of $4,500,000 
in the near future is necessary because 
of deferred maintenance expenditures 
within the last few years. 


Cuicaco, SoutH SHore & SoutH Benn. 
—Reorganization—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ap- 
proved a plan of reorganization in pro- 
ceedings pending in the United States 
district court for the northern district of 
Indiana, South Bend division, for the re- 
organization of the Chicago, South Shore 
& South Bend pursuant to the provisions 
of the bankruptcy act. The report and 
order set forth the plan which will be 
certified to the court for approval and 
confirmation by the judge unless, upon 
petition filed with the commission within 
60 days, the commission shall modify it. 
The plan calls for the establishment of a 
mortgage secured by all the company’s 
property except current assets. Under 
this mortgage series B, 3 per cent bonds 
would be issued in exchange for outstand- 
ing equipment trust obligaiions ($1,341,- 
000), with a provision for the possible 
future issuance of series A bonds with 
a prior lien under the mortgage; the series 
B bonds to be provided with a sinkirg 
fund. Claims of various creditors total- 
ing $212,788 for electric power, track- 
age and other items of operating expense 
are to be met with 5 per cent 5-year 
promissory notes. The Midland Utili- 
ties Company and other note holders of 
obligations totaling $4,263,447 are to re- 
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ceive in exchange new first prefe: ed, 
non-cumulative 5 per cent stock. ‘ut. 
standing class A preferred stock (1‘ 476 
shares, no-par) is to be exchanged for 
new second preferred 6% per cent s %ck. 
Class B preferred stock outstanding 29. 
000 shares, no-par) is to be exchaged 
for equivalent shares of new common : ock 
(no-par); and present common stoc< js 
to be exchanged for new common oi the 
basis of five of the old to one of the 
new. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—B nds. 
—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $24,000,000 of first mort- 
gage 3% per cent bonds, Series D, ma- 
turing May 1, 1971, to replace $12,900- 
000 of 4%4 per cent bonds and $12,000, 
000 of 5 per cent bonds to be redeemed on 
July 1 at 107%, with a view to effecting 
a saving in interest for the next 35 years, 


Coprer RanceE.—lReorganisation.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a report and order ap- 
proving a plan of reorganization in pro- 
ceedings pending in the United States dis- 
trict court for the western district of Mich- 
igan, northern division, for the reorgani- 
zation of the Copper Range, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 77 of the bank- 
ruptcy act. This report and order set 
forth the plan of reorganization which 
will be certified to the court for approval 
and confirmation by the judge unless, upon 
petition for good cause shown filed with 
the commission within 60 days of the date 
of the report and order, the commission 
shall modify it. The plan contemplated 
the exchange of outstanding first mort- 
gage bonds ($2,100,000) for new first 
mortgage 5 per cent income bonds due 
1949 (interest to be paid only if earned, 
and non-cumulative, and all earnings in 
excess of interest on these bonds to be 
paid into a sinking fund to retire them); 
an R. F. C. loan of $53,000 was to be 
paid; capital stock was to be reduced from 
$2,000,000 to $1,000,000. The commission 
modified the plan to call for the substitu- 
tion of non-cumulatve 5 per cent preferred 
stock in place of the proposed income 
bonds. 


East St. Louis, Cotumpra & WATERLOO. 
—Abandonment—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon as to interstate and 
foreign commerce its line from East St. 
Louis, IIl., to Waterloo, 22.2 miles. 


East WaASHINGTON.—Acquisition.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to acquire and oper- 
ate a portion of the former Chesapeake 
Beach Ry. extending from Seat Pleasant, 
Md., to Chesapeake Junction (Deanwood), 
D. C., 2.9 miles, and to issue 100 shares 
of no-par common stock having an as- 
signed value of $411 per share in connec- 
tion therewith. 


Fiorina East Coast.—R.F.C. Loui.— 
The receivers have applied to the Re on- 
struction ‘Finance Corporation for a t' ree 
year extension of loans amounting to $(27,- 


075. 


Excrn, Jourer & Eastern.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1935 annual report of this « m- 
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i 
Revert to single Track 
operation with Un 
Centralized Traff: 
when: 


Track renewals are imminent. 
This is economically sound because: 


In most cases, “Union” C.T.C. will handle 
more traffic on a single track by signal 
indication than is now being handled on 
double track under train order operation. 


Installation cost will compare favorably 
with the cost of rail renewal, ties, ballast, 
etc., on two tracks. » » » 


Maintenance and operating costs will be 
greatly reduced. » » » » 


Operating efficiency will be increased. 


There are other reasons that our nearest 
district office will be glad to explain upon 
req uest. » » » » » 


81 Union Switch & Signal Co. 1936 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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pany shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $1,119,480, as compared 
with net deficit of $389,059 in 1934. Se- 
lected items from the Income Account fol- 


low: Increase or 





























1935 1934 decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 440.11 446.09 -5.98 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $14,203,428 $10,289,344 +$3,914,084 
Maintenance 
of way 1,360,933 1,066,737 +294,196 
Maintenance 
of equipment 3,028,743 2,522,818 +505,925 
Transportation 5,137,840 4,001,975 41,135,865 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 10,123,780 8,344,359 +41,779,421 
Operating 
ratio 71.28 81.10 —9.82 
Railway tax 
accruals 1,135,237 886,938 +248,299 
Railway 
operating 
income 2,943,752 1,057,854 41,685,897 
Equipment and 
joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 73,393 396,220 —322,826 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 2,870,358 661,633 +42,208,724 
Non-operating 
income 75,952 62,397 +13,555 
Gross IncoMe 2,946,311 724,031 +42,222,280 
Rent for 
leased roads 1,242,469 513,612 +728,857 
Interest on 
funded debt 500,000 J eo 
NetIncoMe $1,119,480 *$389,059 +$1,508,539 








* Deficit. 


Minneapotis & St. Louts.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1935 annual report of the re- 
ceivers of this company shows net income, 
after interest and other charges, of $39,983, 
as compared with net deficit of $41,604 in 
1934. Selected items from the Income Ac- 
count follow: 



































Increase 
1935 1934 or decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 1,636.38 1,632.68 +3.70 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
InG Revenues $7,610,887 $7,514,180 +4$96,707 
Maintenance 
of way 1,000,628 1,089,134 —88,506 
Maintenance 
of equipment 1,396,833 1,518,202 -121,368 
Transportation 3,553,002 3,558,927 —5,924 
Torar OpErRat- 
ING Expenses . 6,762,907 6,819,398 —56,491 
Operating ratio 88.86 90.75 —1.89 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 847,980 694,781 +4153,198 
Railway 
tax accruals 290,966 336,587 —45,620 
Railway operat- 
ing income 552,991 354,553 +4+198,437 
Hire of Equip- 
ment—Net 406,639 269,964 -136,675 
Joint facility 
rents— Net 44,850 38,588 —6,262 
Net Raitway Op- 
ERATING INCOME 101,500 46,000 +55,500 
Non-operating 
income 88,526 67,751 +20,775 
Gross INCOME 190,027 113,751 +76,275 
Rent for 
leased roads 24 Se: . wiawdaa 
Interest on 
funded debt 54,334 72,447 —18,113 
Tota Depuctions 
FROM Gross 
INCOME 150,044 155,355 -5,311 
$39,983 $41,604" +$81,587 


Net IncoME 


* Deficit. 
Lenich Vattey.—Abandonment.—This 
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company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its Bear Creek branch in Luzerne 
county, Pa., 11.27 miles. 


Maine CENTRAL.—Annual Meeting.—The 
management of this property is far more 
concerned regarding effects on its future 
financial condition, with legislation pend- 
ing in Washington than it is with the 
damage caused by the recent flood, Presi- 
dent E. S. French told the stockholders 
at the annual meeting last week. Among 
the Washington “uncertainties” he men- 
tioned “the passenger fare matter”; the 
emergency charge on freight which expires 
June 30; the pension question now before 
the Supreme Court; the Guffey Coal Bill; 
the Pettingill Bill; and the “unpredict- 
able” tax situation. 


MinneaApotis & St. Louts.—Foreclosure 
Sale——Sale of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
under foreclosure scheduled for April 17 
was adjourned to June 19 when no bids 
were offered. 


Minneapotis & St. Lours.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company and 
its coreceivers to abandon a line extending 
from Kalo Junction, Iowa, to Angus, 44 
miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization Deferred—The directors 
of this company have been granted a six 
months extension of time within which to 
file a plan of reorganization, by an order 
signed April 17 by Judge Carroll C. 
Hincks of the federal court at New 
Haven, giving until October 23, 1936, for 
the filing of a plan. Among the reasons 
given for an extension were the uncer- 
tainty of future revenues and expenses 
due to the recent order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission establishing a basic 
fare of two cents a mile in coaches; the 
pending petition before the Commission 
to make permanent the so-called 15 per 
cent “emergency” surcharges on certain 
freight rates; and the inability at the 
present time to determine definitely the 
effect of the Railroad Retirement Act, the 
accompanying Tax Act, the Social Se- 
curity Act, and the constitutionality of 
the Guffey Act. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon 20 miles of branch lines in Penn- 
sylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates——The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has called for bids on $17,460,000 
of this company’s 4 per cent equipment 
trust certificates to be opened on April 23. 
The certificates, which mature $485,000 
each six months from July 15, 1936, to 
January 15, 1954, and are not callable 
prior to maturity, cover equipment which 
cost $22,095,361 of which the Pennsylvania 
has contributed $4,635,361.86 rental or 
20.98 per cent of the total cost. 


QuanaH, Acme & Pactric.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
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don a branch line extending from Mata- 
dor, Tex., to Matador Junction, 8.1 mi‘es, 


SouTHERN.—A bandonment.—The Inier- 
state Commerce Commission has assigned 
for hearing at Knoxville, Tenn., on May 
13 the complaint filed by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority asting the commission 
to require the Southern to make an ap- 
plication for authority to abandon its 
Lafollette branch in Tennessee, which the 
T.V.A. wishes to flood without paying for 
it. 

TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $115,292, as compared with net 
income of $38,263 in 1934. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 


Increase or 



































1935 1934 decrease 

RAILWAY 
CPERATING 
REVENUES $2,250,933 $2,106,811 +4$144,122 
Maintenance - z 
of way. 393,117 340,419 +52,698 
Maintenance 
of equipment 328,814 308,873 +19,941 
Transportation 748,554 706,710 +41,844 
Totat OpErRAtT- 
ING ExPENSEs 1,625,276 1,554,997 +70,27 
Operating ratio 72.20 73.81 -1.61 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 625,656 551,814 +73,842 
Railway 
tax accruals 65,191 51,690 +13,501 
Railway operat- 
ing income 560,417 499,976 +60,441 
Equipment rents— 

et Dr. 144,206 158,765 —14,559 
Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 5,879 5,803 +76 
Non-operating 
income 10,743 13,436 2,693 
Gross INCOME 571,160 513,412 +57,748 
Rent for 
leased roads 62,504 G2504 ss cecose 
Interest on 
funded debt 223,345 227,570 —4,225 
Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 455,867 475,149 —19,282 
Net IncoME $115,292 $38,263 $77,029 


Ursina & NortH Forx.—A bandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon as 
to interstate and foreign commerce its 
entire line extending from Ursina, Pa., 
to the abandoned town of Humbert, 4.5 
miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 21 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 46.85 49.08 31.93 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 79.68 80.26 72.66 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Vermont.—$1.50, quarterly, payable 
May 15 to holders of record May 1. 

Allegheny & Western.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

Cayuga & Susquehanna.—$1.20, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

Chestnut Hill.—75¢, quarterly, payable June 4 
to holders of record May 20. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable May 20 to holders of record May 18. 

Nashua & Lowell.—Preferred A, $3.50, semi- 
annually, payable May 1 to holders of record 
April 15. 

Puilman.—3714¢, quarterly, payable May 15 
to holders of record April 24. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Prior Lien, $2.63, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 24. 


Continued on next left-hand jage 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. D. Barber, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western district of the Erie, 
with headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant to the oper- 
ating vice-president, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding . William 
White, whose appointment as _ general 
manager of the Eastern district is noted 
elsewhere in these columns. 


John Henry Hammond, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Bangor & 
Aroostook and president of the road since 
the death last Fall of Percy R. Todd, re- 
linquished the latter position on April 21, 
when he was elected chairman of the 
board of directors and re-elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. Wingate 
F. Cram, treasurer of the road, was elected 
president. He will maintain headquar- 
ters at Bangor, Me., while those of Mr. 
Hammond will remain at New York. 


OPERATING 


L. Schnabel has been appointed super- 
intendent of freight loss and damage 
claims of the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., succeeding F. D. 
Parsons, deceased. 


Roy J. Scuffham, yardmaster on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Blue 
Island, Ill., has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of trainmaster in 
the Tri-cities area (Davenport, Iowa, Mo- 
line, Ill., and Rock Island), with head- 
quarters at Rock Island. 


William White, assistant to the oper- 
ating vice-president of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the Eastern 
district, with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding H. J. Bordwell, who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of ill 





William White 


health. P. W. Johnston, superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, has been appointed assistant 
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general manager of the Western district, 
with headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, 
succeeding H. D. Barber, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to the operating vice- 
president at Cleveland, is noted elsewhere 
in these columns. E. J. Stubbs, assistant 
to the superintendent of transportation, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
transportation at Cleveland, to succeed Mr. 
Johnston. These changes became effective 
on April 15. 

Mr. White has been in the service of the 
Erie for nearly 23 years. He was born 
on February 3, 1897, and entered railway 
service with the Erie at the age of 16 
years as a clerk in the office of the audi- 
tor of freight accounts at New York. 
Later he served as a stenographer and 
clerk in the office of the superintendent 
of the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern (a subsidiary of the Erie), at Jersey 
City, N. J., and in March, 1916, he was 
transferred to the office of the vice- 
president of the Erie at New York, where, 
after a short time, he was appointed sec- 
retary to the vice-president. During the 





P. W. Johnston 


war Mr. White served with the United 
States Railroad Administration as secre- 
tary to the assistant director of the East- 
ern region and as secretary of the New 
York district conference committee. In 
March, 1920, he returned to the Erie as 
office manager, operating department, Ohio 
region, at Youngstown, Ohio, being ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Marion, Ohio, in 
1923. He was transferred to Huntington, 
Ind., in the following year and in Janu- 
ary, 1927, he was appointed terminal su- 
perintendent of the Mahoning division, be- 
ing made superintendent of the same di- 
vision in the following month. On Sep- 
tember 16, 1929; Mr. White was further 
promoted to assistant general manager of 
the Western district and in 1934 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
(operations) of the system, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, which posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his re- 
cent appointment. 

Mr. Johnston was born on July 5, 1892, 
at Transfer, Pa. He attended Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., and entered the 
service of the Erie on July 1, 1909, serv- 
ing as a clerk and agent at various points 
during vacations from school. He was 
appointed station supervisor with head- 
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quarters at Meadville in 1918, and in he 
following year he was advanced to r 
examiner with the same headquarters. |] 
was further promoted to supervisor 
station service with headquarters 4 
Hornell, N. Y., in 1920, being appoi: ‘ed 
trainmaster at Elmira, N. Y., in 1921. In 
the following year Mr. Johnston was tréns- 
ferred to Hornell and in 1923 he was 
made chief clerk to the superintenden: at 
Meadville. In 1927 he was again appoiti‘ed 
trainmaster with the same headquart-rs 
and two years later he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of transportation. 
In 1933 he was advanced to superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
assistant general manager at Youngstown. 


TRAFFIC 


E. R. Bick has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Missouri & Arkansas, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Joseph W. King has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Tucson, Cornela 
& Gila Bend. The appointment became 
effective on April 18. 


C. Burrows Freeman has been ap- 
pointed coal freight agent for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at New 
York. 


J. B. Blanton, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Litchfield & Madison, with 
headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
traffic manager-midwestern states, with the 
same headquarters. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. J. Carney, supervisor of track on 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Greenville, Miss., has been appointed act- 
ing division engineer of the Vicksburg 
division, with headquarters at Vicksburg, 
Miss., to replace J. M. Harper, who has 
been granted a leave of absence because 
of ill health. 


H. M. Long, roadmaster on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and formerly a division 
engineer on this road, has been appointed 
division engineer of the Kansas-St. Louis 
division, succeeding C. C. Cunningham, 
whose appointment as superintendent at 
Cedar Rapids was noted in the Railway 
Age of April 18. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Victor J. Daniels has been appointed 
division storekeeper on the Southern at 
Meridian, Miss., succeeding B. H. Led- 
better, whose death on April 1 was noted 
in the Railway Age of April 11. 


OBITUARY 


Henry Everett Hutchens, former 
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general inspector of passenger transporta- 
tion for the Southern, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., died on April 20 
at his home in that city. Mr. Hutchens 
re‘ired in 1931. 


J. B. Harris. division superintendent 
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of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Ashland, Ky., died on April 18. 


April 19 when his airplane, which he was 
piloting, crashed in the Alleghany moun- 
tains, 12 miles east of Johnstown, Pa. 


Frederick H. Harvey, vice-president 
and general manager of MHarvey, Inc., 
operator of restaurants along the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, was killed on 


E. P. Laird, district superintendent on 
the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquar- 
ters at Richmond, Va., died on April 10. 








The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1935 


The Annual Report of the President and Directors for the 
year 1935 is being mailed to Stockholders of record. Operating 
results and other matters of interest are summarized as follows: 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Increase 
Over 1934 





$6,334,247.97 
6,126,356.05 





Year 1935 
Operating Revenues ........ccccccees $141,873,643.25 
Operating Expenses ........cceescccees 105,464,140.17 
Net Operating Revenue ......... aie $36,409,503.08 
Taxes, Equipment and Joint Facility 
eS er ere er ee 12,110,546.24 


$207,891.92 
D 413,125.46 





Net Railway Operating Income.... $24,298,956.84 
Other Income less Miscellaneous Charges 


$621,017.38 





Income Available for Fixed Charges... 
Fixed Interest and Other Charges...... 


5,141,402.87 303,790.71 
$29,440,359.71 $924,808.09 
32,621,268.35 279,964.70 





Net Income or Deficit...... pesesece 
Depreciation Charged to Operation..... 


$3,180,908.64 
7,110,662.85 


$644,843.39 
D 473,096.58 





Net Income before Depreciation.... $3,929,754.21 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 


Investment in Road and Equipment........ iarsiancieniere 
Investment in Subsidiary and Affiliated Coi. panies Sep- 

Oe, St eee a ere re 
et Ce SOE, o's noon hash s0ee eee toeceenes 


OES TE enn 
NOUN III se ones Ce ka seh a> sis ie WR Sa Oe euEE 
Cash and Special Deposits........... $8,687 424.91 
Material and Supplies...............- 7,605,613.60 


DEE fad cower seentoners tate canes 11,125,215.48 
Deferred Assets and Unadjusted Debits............... 
PI casaie-k sab A cide Ole Kae NONE S be eRe etionl et 
Liabilities 
NURI na 6s -ced yah win annie x Si agente ack 
2 eS er eee $58,863,161.95 
COT SUE hss Swede raw cdstasecn 256,295,347.92 
Unmatured Interest Bearing Obligations.............++ 
Bonds and Other Obligations Issued 
Sal I a NG ior. sarelc-aie vies $636,034,714.77 
Unassumed Obligations of Operated 
a Ae 41,209,000.00 
Capitalized Leaseholds .............. 10,450,400.00 
Rtsirtin AMIN ia rk hd Sil hora arr Gini 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable  $7,926,610.59 
Accrued Interest Charges .......... 8,906,851.80 
ee TI rah ee cidade nanan os 6,277.431.19 


Deferred Liabilities and Unadjusted Credits.......... 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment ... $89,215,894.17 


Inter-Company Non-negotiable Accounts 9,819,468.25 

ll GE hee eoeekanih ov awccuouues 6,220,366.73 

Re DOTeGet SONNE, (occ Sacas codec aw.b at met meeaueaiees 
Ital 


Review of Operations 


$171,746.81 


$979,821,839.36 


88,638,519.41 
108,151,560.27 


$1,176,611,919.04 


27,418,253.99 


3,520,334.211 


$1,207,550,507.24 


$315,158.509.87 


687 694,114.77 


23,110,893.58 


105,255,729.15 


76,331,259.87 





$1,207,550,507.24 





O erating revenues increased $6,334,247.97, or 4.67%, over 
1934. Freight revenue increased $6,489,163.64, or 5.58%, while 


reverue tons increased 2.46%. 


The relatively larger increase in 


freic 1t revenue is due to emergency increase in rates granted by 
the ‘nterstate Commerce Commission, effective April 18, 1935. 
Pas:-‘nger revenue declined $259,978.18, or 2.56%, due, in part, 


to «crease of 1.33% in passengers carried one mile. 


Other 


reve ues including mail and express increased $105,062.51, or 


1.16: 


O; rating expenses increased $6,126,356.05, or 6.17%, over 
1934. Total maintenance expenses increased $2,758,483.96 or 
6.93° of which $298,364.62 was in maintenance of way and 


[Advertisement] 


structures, and $2,460,119.34 in maintenance of equipment. The 
maintenance of equipment expenses include depreciation charges 
of $7,110,662.85, a decrease of $473,096.58, compared with 1934. 
Transportation expenses increased $2,854,826.25, or 6.02%. 


Increased Expenses 


In addition to the expense of handling increased traffic, the 
restoration of rates of pay which were in effect prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932, added approximately $4,515,000 to operating ex- 
penses during 1935 over 1934. Effective February 1, 1932, a 
deduction of 10% was made in basic rates of pay; of this 244% 
was restored July 1, 1934; 2%4% on January 1, 1935, and the 
balance, or 5%, on April 1, 1935. 


Taxes 


For the year 1935 the Company paid in taxes, Federal and 
State, an aggregate of $7,519,323.17. This represents 19.52% of 
the income before taxes ($38,512,134.49) and is equivalent to 
$2.39 on each share of capital stock outstanding. 


Net Income 


Net operating revenues increased $207,891.92, while taxes, 
equipment and joint facility rents, etc., decreased $413,125.46, 
resulting in an increase in Net Railway Operating Income of 
$621,017.38. Other income, including rents, dividends and inter- 
est, after deducting miscellaneous charges, reflect an increase 
over 1934 of $303,790.71. Income of $29,440,359.71 was available 
for interest and other fixed charges amounting to $32,621 ,268.35, 
resulting in a net deficit of $3,180,908.64. The Net Income before 
depreciation was $3,929,754.21. 


Changes in Capital Account 


There was a net decrease in the total investments of the Com- 
pany of $3,388,968.54, the major portion, or $1,806,543.34, being 
for retirement of road and equipment, and the remainder repre- 
sented by adjustments with subsidiary companies entailing no 
diminution in asset value, and by some miscellaneous items of 
relatively minor importance. There was a net decrease in un- 
matured obligations of $3,359,119.50, due chiefly to the retire- 
ment of equipment trust notes. 


Federal Legislation 
The United States Supreme Court on May 6, 1935, decided 
that the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934 was unconstitutional ; 
however, another act substantially similar in its purpose, known 
as the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, was approved August 
29, 1935, and on tiie same day another act was approved, to 


levy an income tax on all employees of 314% on monthly com- 
pensation not in excess of $300.00, and an excise tax on car- 
riers of 31%4% of the compensation not in excess of $300.00 per 


month paid employees. The railroads have united in proceedings 
to test the constitutionality of this legislation. 

The Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, imposes 
an additional excise tax on the carriers covering unemployment 
compensation. The tax for 1936 will be 1% of total wages paid; 
2% in 1937, and thereafter at the rate of 3%. The constitu- 
tionality of this act has not yet been passed upon. 


Shareholders 


At the close of 1935 there were 42,389 registered holders of 
the Company’s capital stock of both classes, with an average 
holding of 74 shares. The continued cooperation of shareholders 
in the use of the Company’s facilities and the solicitation of the 
business of others for transportation over its lines is earnestly 
desired and greatly appreciated. 

The President and Board of Directors record their 
ciation of the loyal support and efficient cooperation of the offi- 
cers and employees in the conduct of the Company’s business and 
affairs throughout the year. 


appre- 


DANIEL WILLARD, President 
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| Valuable Books for Your Library 





New Fourth Edition 


Trains, Tracks and Travel 
By T. W. VAN METRE 
Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 


The new edition of this popular book 
on railroads describes latest practice. 
There is a complete new chapter on 
streamlined trains and additions to 
others covering the new developments 
in air brakes, air conditioning of 
passenger cars and in high-speed 
Diesel and electric locomotives. 
Among the numerous new illustra- 
tions are shown the new streamlined 
trains. This is an excellent book for 
a boy who wants to know more about 
railroads and for the average reader. 








Contents 


Our Steam Railroads—The Railroad Track—The Steam 
Locomotive—Electric Locomotives; Gasoline and Oil Mo- 
tors—Freight Cars—Passenger Train Cars—Tomorrow’s 
Trains Become Today’s—Passenger Stations and Termi- 
nals—The Operation of Trains. 

1936. 4th. 312 pages, 276 illus. 7 x 9% in., cloth, $3.00 


Analysis of Railroad Operations 


By J. L. WHITE 


Formerly Assistant Comptroller, United States Railroad 
Administration; Director, Section of Transportation 
Service—Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 
‘Without going into the details of accounting procedure, 
Mr. White clearly explains the accepted met of anal- 
yzing and interpreting railroad statistical data. He 
describes how the figures — in accounting depart- 
ments should be used in the study of railroad operating 
results; how these figures reflect the various activities of 


the railroad and its efficient or inefficient operation as a 
whole or in any of its departments. 

Classifications of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are shown in full and frequent references are made to 
them in the main text. 

1925. 391 pages, forms, index, work sheet, and the Jan. 
1, 1935, order of the I. C. C., 


6x9 inches, cloth. $4.00 













SIMMONS~BOARDMAN 


~ |FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


ies SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send prepaid for ten d free exami 
the books une below. If pw. q a 
books 


<1 Vt 


- Ay ——— i will return the 

( ) Trains, Tracks and Travel ( ) United States Safety Appliances 

) Analysis of Ratlroad Operations ( ) When Railroads Were New 

) Who's Who in Railroading ( ) Transportation Glossary 
ENTS orodrak eam sd cindnig dats male wee Gia weed Meaatd rs ew aeeue Beet 
IE i 5 ads orp aun. piss haa ae ete ang kc aha ey nade eons 
Tank aa ca Asnias og tee rat eorex? oh Samia: about ors dei eral ere meee: 
RD Scnelea kaha aie sine neua oe ed bee pelidon Lae oaates 
Company 


eth offer is limited to the United States and Canada) R.A. 4-25-36 














United States Safety Appliances 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF* 


CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES 





United States Safety Appliances 
(A. A. R. Edition) 


The 14th edition of this book contains all the new laws, 
I. C. C. rulings and A. A. R. specifications since the last 
edition in 1928. More than 250,000 of these books have 
been sold. 

1935. 121 pages, 49 drawings, 7%4 x 3%, imitation 
leather, $1.00 


When Railroads Were New 
By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


A fascinating human interest story of the early Ameri- 
can and Canadian railroads and of the men who built and 
ran them. The author, an old railroad man, tells of the 
beginnings of the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the New York Central, the first Pacific rail- 
road, the Santa Fe, the Rio Grande, the Canadian Pacific 
and other lines. It is illustrated with reproduction of 
wood cuts of early locomotives and railroad scenes. 

1926. 4th (Centenary). 338 pages, 17 illustrations, 

6 x 9 inches, cloth. $2.50 


Who’s Who in Railroading 


The 9th Edition of what was formerly the “Biographi- 
cal Directory of Railway Officials of America” is based 
upon a complete resurvey of the field by means of original 
questionnaires. Biographical sketches of some 4,000 rail- 
road officials, equipment manufacturers, economists, mem- 
bers of regulatory commissions and others whose work is 
directly connected with the railroad industry of North 
America are presented. The descriptions of these leaders 
of the rail industry include personal information, such as 
their family connections and social, religious and political 
affiliations, as well as a complete outline of their profes- 
sional careers. 

1930. 579 pages, 6 x 9 x 1% inches, cloth. $3.00 


Transportation Glossary 
By H. G. BRADY 


Technical and semi-technical terms, 
phrases and expressions in more com- 
mon use in railway, highway, air and 
marine transportation, and in port 
traffic are concisely defined in this 
handy reference book. Ordinary dic- 
tionaries, thesauri and law book 
sources furnish little information on 
transportation terms and this book fills 
a long felt need. It is printed in large 
clear type and cross references facili- 
= quick tracing of desired informa- 


$1.75 


Trans sportation 
G low sary 


1929. 119 eile ‘3. x7 inches, flexible. 
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